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From the Monthly Magazine, November, 1820. 


WINTER NIGHTS ; OR, FIRE-SIDE LUCUBRATIONS. 


BY NATHAN PRAKE, M.D. 
Author of “ Literary Hours,” of “ Essays on Periodical Literature,” and of “ Shakspeare and his Times.” 


[The literary character of Dr, Drake requires no eu- 
logium. Hisseveral works have raised him to the 
first rank among the elegant writers of his time, and 
these Winter Nights will add to his reputation. 
Every one of the twenty essays would have furnish- 
ed ifteresting passages, but we have selected three 
as interesting exhibitions of his historical and criti- 
cai powers.]} 


CUTHRUN THE DANE. 
ADLEIGH in Suffolk, the spot 


whence these lucubrations are 
dated, isa town of considerable an- 
tiquity, and remarkable, also, as being 
the burial place of Guthrun the Dane, 
and the scene of the Martyrdom of 
Rowland Taylor. 

Guthrun, Guthrum, or Gormo, the 
Dane, was*one of those chieftains or 
sea-kings, who, towards the close of 
the ninth century, issuing from theiHeart 
of Scaudinavia, carried all the horrors 
of the most savage warfare throughout 
the coasts, and even the interior of Eng- 
land, 

Educated in the religion of Odin, the 
acknowledged God of slaughter and 
desolation, these fierce warriors con- 
ceived themselves alone entitled to bap- 
piness in another world, in proportion 
to the violence of their own death, and 
the number of the enemy whom they 
had slain on the field of battle. 

_ As in their ferocity, therefore, was 
founded their seuse of virtue and their 
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hope of immortality, we endlent wonder 
at the cruelties which marked their 
course. “ The cruel Guthrum,” says 
one of our oldest historians, “ arrived in 
England, A. D. 878, at the head of an 
army of pagan Danes, no less cruel than 
himself, who, like inhuman savages, 
destroyed all before them with fire and 
sword, involving cities, towns, and vil- 
lages, with their inhabitants, in devour= 
ing flames; and cutting those in pieces 
with their battle-axes who attempted 
to escape from their burning houses.— 
The tears, cries, and lamentations of 
men, women, and children, made no im- 
pression on their usrelenting hearts ; 
even the most tempting bribes, and the 
humblest offers of becoming their slaves, 
bad. no effect. All the towns through 
which they passed exhibited the most 
deplorable scenes of misery and deso- 
lation: as venerable old men lying with 
their throats cut before their own doors; 
the streets covered with the bodies of 
young men and children without heads, 
legs or arms; and of matrons.and vir- 
gins, who had. beew first publicly dis- 
honoured, and then put to death.” 

lt was into the camp of this ferocious 


leader of piratical invasion, that our: 


patriot king the unrivalled Alfred, was 
introduced in the disguise of a harper ; 
a stratagem which, enabling him to dee 
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tect the insecurity ofhis foes, and their 
want of discipline, led, very shortly af- 
terwards, to their complete defeat at 
Eddington in Wiltshire. 

With Alfred, the first result of victory 
was clemency and benevolence. ‘To 
Guthrun and his followers now prostrate 
at his feet, he proffered not only mercy 
and forgiveness, but protection and ter- 
ritory, provided they would abandon 
Paganism, embrace Christianity, and 
be regulated by the laws of civilized 
society, 

To these terms Guthrun joyfully, and 
as the event proved, sincerely acceded ; 
himself and thirty of bis officers beimg 
immediately baptized in the presence of 
Alfred. Part of his army was sent into 
Northumberland, and the remainder, 
with their chief and his retinue, settled 
in Kast Anglia, Guthrun fixing on the 
scite of Hadleigh, in Suffoik, as a cen- 
tral situation for his capital or heard- 
liege. 

Here he continued to reside and reign 
nearly eleven years, inviolably observ- 
ing the laws and the religion of Alfred, 
and preserving his own people within 
the strict bounds of peace and good 
order. No stronger proof, indeed, can 
be given of the integrity and fidelity of 
Guthrun, than that no sooner had he 
ceased’ to govern than the Danes of 
Kast Anglia showed signs of turbulence 
and disaffection, and took the earliest 
opportunity of co-operating with their 
countryman Hastings, in his invasion 
of England, A. D. 893. 

Guthbrun died, according to the testi- 
mony of history, a sincere convert to 
Christianity, about the year 889, and 
was buried within the ground now occu- 
pied by the present church of Hadleigh. 
An ornamental Gothic arch in the wail 
of the south aisle, is said to mark the 
grave where this celebrated warrior 
rests. It is evidently, however, of a 
date some centuries posterior to the age 
of him over whom it is placed, and was 
probably designed merely to rescue 
from oblivion the traditionery spot of 

his interment. 

Ia consequeace of some repairs which 
it} 1767, were carried on in this church, 
termed in the will of Dr. Pykenham, 
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rector of Hadleigh in the reign of Henry 
the Seventh, Ecclesia Sanciie Marie, 
the supposed tomb of Guthrun was 
opened ; when,deep beneath the surface, 
was discovered a massy grave of stone, 
the floor of which was tesselated with 
small square glazed tiles, and covered 
with some light blue ashes ; circum. 
stances which seem to corroborate the 
record, and the local appropriation of 
antiquity, 


Inscription for the Tomb af GUTHRUN THE 
Dane, in St. Mary’s Church, Hadleigh. 


O STAY thee, stranger ; o'er this hallow’d ground 
In solemn silence pause ! Here sleeps the chief, 
Whom Roya! Alfred, with a Christian’s zeal, 
From deeds of savage s!aughter, from the rites 
Of Odin, bath’d in biood and breathing war, 
Turn’d to the living God—Guthrun the Dane. 

Here oft, repentant of the erring course 
That stain’d his dawn of manhood, hath he bow’d 
His head in meekness , with a pilgrim’s faith 
Abjur’d the idols of his native land ; 

Pray’d for redeeming grace ; and, sighing deep, 
Dropp'd the loge tear upon his Saviour’s cross ; 
Then, hence retiring, with a patriot’s care, 
Rul’d his brief realm, and kept his vow of peace. 

O ye, who, ’mid the strife of battle, burn 
With lust offame orpow'r! Say, have ye felt, 
E’en in the glow of conquest, when the car 
In triumph bore you o’er the tented field, 

Felt ye a throb of Joy so keen .y sweet, 

Such thrilling rapture as did Guthrun feel 
When free from ruthless rage and thirst of blood, 
The storm of vengeful passion lulld to rest, 
Here, prostrate at St. Mary’s shrine, he felt 

His heart within him yearning for his God. 


Go, stranger, if perchance to thee belong 
The honoured name of father, teach thy sons, 
That not in deeds of rapine or of spoil, 
Power's forceful arm, or vict'ry’s crimson steel, 
Consists the virtue or the good of man ; 
That, He, who bade them breathe and live alone, 
Looks on the heart, alone voychsafes to dwell 
In that pure bosom, where, with Peace, reside 
The sister-forms of Piety and Love. 


MARTYRDOM OF DR. TAYLOR. 

Rowland Taylor, D. D. and rector 
of Hadleigh, in Suffolk, from 1544 to 
1554, suffered martyrdom on Aldbam 
Common adjacent to Hadleigh, onFeb- 
raary 9th, 1555, for his opposition to 
the errors of popery, and his steady ad- 
herence to the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation. 

Of this great and pious character it is 
scarcely possible to speak in terms too 
laudatory. He was, in fact, the perfect 


model of a parish priest, and literally 


went about doing good. 
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It was not to he expected, therefore, 
that when the bigoted Mary ascended 
the throne of these realms, a man so 
gifted, and at the same time so popular 
as was Dr. Taylor, should long escape 
the arm of persecution, Scarcely, in- 
deed, had this sanguinary woman com- 
menced her reign, when an attempt was 
made to celebrate Mass by force in the 
parish church of Hadleigh ; and in en- 
deavouring to resist this profanation, 
which was planned and conducted by 
two of his parishioners, named Foster 
and Clerke, assisted by one Averth, 
rector of Aldham, whom they had hired 
for the purpose, Dr. Taylor became, of 
course, obnoxious to the ruling powers, 
an event no doubt foreseen and caleu- 
lated upon by the instigators of the 
mischief, : 

A citation to appear before Stephen 
Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and 
then Lord Chancellor of England, was 
on the information of these wretches, 
the immediate result of the transaction ; 


and, though the friends and relatives of 


the Doctor, earnestly advised his non- 
compliance, and recommended him in- 
stantly to fly, he resisted their solicita- 
tions, observing, that though he fully 
expected imprisonment, and a cruel 
death, he was determined, in a cause 
so good and righteous, to shrink not 
from his duty. ‘ Oh, what will ye have 
me to do 2” he exclaimed ; “ 1 am old, 
and have already lived too long to see 
these terrible and most wicked days. 
Fly you, and do as your conscience 
leadeth you; I am fully determined, 
with God’s grace, to go to the Bishop, 
and to his beard, to tell him that he doth 
nought.” | 
Accordingly, tearing himself from 
his weeping friends and flock, and ac- 
companied by one faithful servant, he 
hastened to London, where, after en- 
during with the utmost patience and 
magnanimity, the virulence and abuse 
of Gardiner, and replying to all his ac- 
cusations with a firmness and self-pos- 
session, and with a truth of reasoning 
which, unfortunately served but to in- 
crease the malice of his enemies, he was 
committed a prisoner to the King’s 
Bench, and endured a confinement there 
of nearly two years. 
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During this long period, however, 
which was chiefly occupied by Dr. Tay- 
lor in the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
and in preaching to, and exhorting his 
fellow-prisoners, he bad three further 
conferences with his persecutors. ‘The 
second, which was held in the arches at 
Bow-church a few weeks after his com- 
mitment, terminated in his being de- 
prived of his benefice as a married man, 
The third, which did not take place un- 
til January the 22d, 1555, and was car- 
ried on, not only with the Bishop of 
Winchester, but with other episcopal 
commissioners, ended, after a long de- 
bate, in which the piety, erudition, 
sound sense, and Christian forbearance 
of the sufferer was pre-eminently con- 
spicuous, in his re-commitment to pri- 
son, under a threat of having judgment 
passed upon him within a week, 

This judgment was accordingly pro- 
nounced at a fourth conference on the 
28th of the same month, the Bishops of 
Winchester, Norwich, London, Salis- 
bury and Durham, being present, when, 
on the Doctor again d* clining to submit 
himself to the Roman pontiff, he was 
condemned to death, and the day fol- 
lowing removed to the Poultry Counter, 
Here, on the 4th of February he was 
visited by Bonner, Bishop of London, 
who, attended by his chaplain, and the 
necessary officers, came to degrade him, 
Refusing, however, to comply with this 
ceremony, which consisted in his put- 
ting on the vestures or mass-garments, 
he was compelled to submit by force, 
and when the Bishop, as usual, closed 
this disgusting mummery with his curse, 
Taylor nobly replied ; “ though you 
do curse me, yet God doth bless me. 
I have the witness of my conscience, 
that ye have done me wrong and vio- 
lence ; and yet I pray God, if it be his 
will, forgive you,” 

Tt was on the morning of the 5th of 
February, 1555, at the early hour of 
two o'clock, that the sheriff of London, 
arriving at the Counter, demanded the 
person of Dr. Taylor, in order that he 
might commence his pilgrimage, to- 
wards Hadleigh, the destined place.of 
his martyrdom. It was very dark, and 
they led him without lights, though pot 
unobserved, to an inn near Aldgate. 
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His wife,—and I shall here adopt the 
language of John Fox, which in this 
place, as in many others, is remarkable 
for its pathos and simplicity,—* his 
wife suspecting that her husband should 
that oigtit be carried away, watched all 
night in St. Botolph’s church-porch 
beside Aldgate, having with her two 
children, the one named Elizabeth, of 
thirteen years of age (whom, being left 
without father or mother, Dr. Taylor 
had brought up of alms from three years 
old,) the other named Mary, Dr. Tay- 
lor’s own daughter, 

“ Now, when the sheriff and his com- 
pany came against St. Botolph’s church, 
Etizubeth cried, saying, ‘O my dear 
father; mother, mother, here is my 
father led away.” Then cried his wife, 
Rowland, Rowland, where art thou 2 
for it was a very dark morning, that the 
one could not see the other. Dr. Tay- 
lor answered, ‘ dear wife, I am here,’ 
and stayed. ‘The sheriff’s men would 


have led him forth ; but the sheriff said, 
‘stay a little, masters, ] pray you, and 
let him speak to his wife,’ and so they 


stayed. 

«‘ Then came she to him, and he took 
his daughter Mary in bis arms; and 
he, his wife, and Elizabeth knisled 
down and said the Lord’s prayer. At 
which sight the sheriff wept apace, and 
so did divers others of the company. 
After they had prayed, he rose up and 
kissed his wife, and shook her by the 
hand, and said, ‘ Farewell, my dear 
wife, be of good comfort, for I am quiet 
in my conscience. God shall stir up 
a father for my children.’ And then 
he kissed his daughter Mary, and said, 
‘God bless thee, and make thee his 
servant : and kissing Elizabeth, he said, 
‘God bless thee. I pray you all stand 
strong and steadfast unto Christ and his 
word, and keep you from idolatry.’ 
Then said his wife, ‘ God be with thee, 
dear Rowland, I will with God's grace 
meet thee at Hadleigzh.’” 

At eleven o'clock the same morning, 
Dr. Taylor left Aldgate, accompanied 

the sheriff of Essex, and four yeo- 
men of the guard, and after once more 
taking an affectionate leave of bis son 
and servant, who met him at the gates 
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of the inn, he proceeded to Brentwood, 
where, in order to prevent his being re- 
cognized, they compelled him to wear 
a mask or close hood, having apertures 
for the eyes and mouth. Nothing, how- 
ever, could depress the spirits or abate 
the fortitude of this intrepid sufferer in 
the cause of truth ; for not oniy was be 
patient and resigned, but at the same 
time, happy and cheerful, as if a ban- 
quet or a bridal, and not a stake, were 
to be the termination of his journey. 

When within two miles of Hadleigh, 
appearing more than commonly cheer- 
ful, the sheriff was induced to inquire 
the cause. “I am now,” replied the 
Doctor, “ almost at home. I lack not 
past two stiles to go over, and I am even 
at my father’s house.” He then de- 
manded if they should go through Had- 
leigh ; and being answered in the af- 
firmative, he returned thanks to God, 
exclaiming, “then shali I once more, 
ere [I die, see my flock, whom, thou 
Lord knowest I have most dearly loved 
and truly taught.” 

At the foot of the bridge leading into 
the town, there waited for him a poor 
man with five small children, who, 
when they saw the Doctor, fell down 
upon their knees, the man crying with 
a loud voice, ** O dear father and good 
shepherd, Dr. Taylor, God help and 
succour thee, as thou hast many a time 
succoured me and my poor children.” 
The whole town, indeed, seemed to 
feel and deplore its loss in a similar 
manner, the streets being lined with 
men, women and children, who, when 
they beheld their beloved pastor led to 
death, burst into a flood of tears, calling 
to each other, and saying, “ there goeth 
our good shepherd from us, that. so 
faithfully hath taugbt us, so fatherly 
hath cared for us, and so godly hath 
governed us! O, merciful God! 
strengthen him and comfort him ;” 
whilst ever in reply, the blessed sufferer, 
deeply touched by the sorrows of his 
flock, kept exclaiming :-—“‘ I have 
preached to you God's word and truth, 
and am come this day to geal ut with 
my blood.” Such in fact was the sym- 
pathy, such the lamentation expressed 
by all ranks for his approaching fate, 
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that the sheriff and -his attendants were, 

as Fox declares, * wonderfully aston- 

ished,” and though active in threatening 

and rebuking, found it utterly impossi- 

ble to suppress the emotions of the peo- 
le. 

The Doctor was now about to ad- 
dress the agitated spectators, when one 
of the yeomen of the guard thrust his 
staff into his mouth ; and, the sheriff, 
on being appealed to, bade him remem- 
ber his promise, alluding, as is conjec- 
tured, to a pledge extorted from him by 
the council, under the penalty of having 
his tongue cut out, that he would not 
address the people at his death.— 
“Well,” said the Doctor, with his 
wonted patience and resignation, “the 
promise must be kept ;” and then, sit- 
ting down, he called to one Soyce, whom 
he had seen in the crowd, and request- 
ed bim to pull off his boots; adding, 
with an air of pleasantry, “ thou hast 
long looked for them, and shalt now 
take them for thy labour.” 

He then -rose up, stripped off his 
cloathes unto his shirt, and gave them 
to the poor ; when, trusting that a few 
farewell words to his flock might be 
tolerated, he said wih a loud voice, 
** Good people, I have taught you noth- 
ing but God’s holy word, and those 
lessons that I have taken out of God's 
blessed book, the holy Bible; and I 
am come hither this day to seal it with 
my blood.” 

W hen he had finished his devotions, 
he went to the stake, kissed it, and 
placing bimself in the pitch-barrel which 
had been prepared for him, he stood up- 
right therein, with bis back against the 
stake, bis hands folded together, his eyes 
lifted to heaven, and his mind absorbed 
in continual prayer. 

They now bound him with chains, 
and the sheriff calling to one Richard 
Doningham, a butcher, ordered him to 
set up the faggots ; but he declined it, 
aliedging that he was lame and unable 
to lift a taggot; and, though threatened 
with imprisonment uo be continued to 
hesitate, he steadily and learlessly re- 
‘fused to comply. 

The sheriff wae, therefore, obliged. to 
look elsewhere, and at length pitched 
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upon four men, perhaps better calcula- 
ted than any other for the office they 
were destined to perform ; namely, one 
Mullein, of Kersey, a man, says Fox, 
fit to be a hangman ; Soyce, whom we 
have formerly mentioned, and who was 
notorious as a diunkard ; Warwick, 
who had been deprived of one of his 
ears for sedition, and Robert King, a 
man of loose character, and who had 
come hither with a quantity of gun- 
powder, which, whether it were intead- 
ed to shorten or increase the torments 
of the sufferer, can alone be known to 
Him from whom po secrets are con- 
cealed, 

While these men were diligently, and 
it is to be apprehended, cheerfully em- 
ployed in piling up their wood, War- 
wick wantonly and cruelly threw a fag- 
got at the Doctor, which struck bim on 
the head, and likewise cut. his face, so 
that the blood ran copiously down ; an 
act of savage ferocity which merely drew 
from their victim this mild reproach, 
** Oh, friend, I have harm enough, what 
need of that.” Nor were these dia- 
bolical insults confined to those among 
them of the lowest rank; for when this 
blessed martyr was saying the psalm 
Miserere in English, Sir John Shelton; 
who was standing by, struck him oo the 
lips, exclaiming at the same time, “* Ye 
knave, speak Latin, or I wil make 
thee. ” 

They at length set fire to the faggots ; 
when Dr. Taylor, holding up both his 
hands, called upon his God, and said, 
“ Merciful Father of Heaven, for Jesus 
Christ my Saviour’s sake, receive my 
soul into thy hands.” Jo this attitude 
he continued, without either erying oF 
moving, until Soyce striking him forei- 
bly on the head with his halbert, his 
brains fell out, and the. corse dropped 
down into the fire. 

Thus perished midway in the race of 
piety and utility, all that was mortal of 
one of the best and most strenuous de- 
fenders of the Protestant Church of 
England ; a man who, in all the rela- 
tions of life, and in all the vicissitudes 
of the most turbulent periods, ia the 
bour of adversity as in that of prosperi- 
ty, pracused what he preached. 
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NEELE'S POEMS. 


To the remarkable examples of early 
excellence in the field of modern poetry, 
I now venture to add a living instance 
in the person of Mr. Henry Neele, to 
whom, J trust, a much longer date will 
be assigned for the cultivation of his 
talents, than fell to the lot of his two 
immediate predecessors, This youth- 
ful candidate for fame, with whom I 
am only acquainted through the me- 
dium of his writing, published about 
three years ago, a small volume under 
the title of “* Odes, and other Poems.” 
Of these productions, which, from their 
dates appear to have been written he- 
tween the fourteenth and seventeenth 
years of their author's age, the merit 
strikes me as being so considerable as to 
justify the notice “and the praise which 
I feel gratified in having an opportuni- 
ty in bestowing upon them. 

They occupy a duodecimo of 144 
pages, and are classed under the heads 
of Odes, Sonnets, and Miscellaneous 
Poems ; the latter division, as wel! as 
the we prior parts, heing altogether of 
a lyrical complexion. 

The Odes, which are twelve in num- 
ber, but divided into two books, are, 
like those of Collins, chiefly employed 
on subjects of an abstract nature, and 
may, on that account, as was the case 
with the productions of that exquisite 
poet, more slowly arrest the popular 
attention ; but their beauties will as- 
suredly in time be duly felt and under- 
stood. 

That melancholy which so often per- 
vades the higher efforts of poetical ge- 
nius, and which was intimately blended 
with almost every thought of Collins 
and Kirk White, has shed its sombre 
tints over nearly the whole of Mr. 
Neele’s poetry ; avd the Ode to Time, 
which opens bis little volume, furnishes 
him with a subject but too productive 
of materials for the indulgence of this 
predisposition ; nor is that addressed to 
Hope, which immediately follows it, 
though on a theme less likely to admit 
of mournful associations, of a more con- 
solatory complexion. Yet the opening 
stanza admits, in its fullest extent, the 
delightful, but too often delusive influ- 
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ence of this flattering passion, and it is 
impreesed upon usin terms of great 
energy and beauty : 


Sua of another world, whose rays 
At distance gladden Ours ¢ 

Soul of a happier sphere, whose praise 
Surpasses mortal powers ; 


Mysterious feeling, taught to roll 
Resistless o’er the breast, 

Beyond embrace, above coutroul, 

The strangest, sweetest of the soul, 
Possessing, not possest. 


Tt is the purport, however, of the 
subsequent stanzas to detect the falla- 
cies of this never-failing yet ever-neces- 
sary deluder, till, at length, the poet is 
reduced, as the only source of consola- 
tion, to exclaim, 


Ww ny mourn the absence of that light, 


at only led astray ? 

yet allowing, at the same time, with the 
experience which attaches to us all, that 
this light though deceptive, had been, 
nevertheless, bright and cheering, and 
had “ gilded all our way ;” a confession 
which naturally introduces the follow- 
ing wildly plaintive, yet highly poetical 
close : 


Yes; he who roams in deserts bare, 
That were not always wild, 

Will sigh to think how sweetly there 
Full many a flow’ ret smil’d, 

Will pause to mark th’ uncherish’d beam, 

he tree uprooted torn ; 

And sit immers’d in pensive dream, 

By many a now deserted stream, 
To meditate and mourn. 


The succeeding poem, which is in- 
scribed To Memory, proceeds upon the 
same plan of recording the pains rather 
than the pleasures of the subject ; and, 
after painting in strong colours the mis- 
ery which awaits the retrospect of 
guilt, 

When to the heart untam’d, will cling 

The memory of an evil thing, 
In life’s departing hour, 
he laments that, even the loveliest pages 
in memory’s book “ which past enjoy- 
ment can bestow,” are unavailing in 
their power to mitigate the pangs of 
present pain and sorrow. Moornfully 
sweet as are the lines which illustrate 
this remark, I much wish the young 
poet had endeavoured to dispel some 
portion of the gloom which now totally 
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envelopes his lyre, by some record of 
the consolation which ever follows the 
remembrance of good deeds. ‘The con- 
trast would have been morally as well 
as poetically delightful, as not only op- 
posed to the reminiscences of guilt and 
despair, but to the inefficiency of mere 
recollected pleasure ; the passage, is, 
however, as I have just observed, pre- 
emineotly beautiful : 


For e’en in thought’s serenest hour, 
When past delights are felt, 

And memory shines on sceves of woe, 

*Tis like the moon-beam on the snow, 
That gilds but cannot melt ; 

That throws a mockery lustre o’er, 

But leaves it cheerless as before. 


Her sweetest song will only tell 
Of long departed noon ; 
Of — we lov’d, alas! how well; 
And lost, alas! how soon ; 
For feelings blasted, hopes deferr’d 
And secret woes unseen, unheard, 
By the cold crowd around, 
Will rise, and make their plaintive moan, 
And mingle with her softest tone, 
Till in their murmurs drown’d, 
Her lyre shall lose its soothing flow, 
And only tell a tale of woe. — 


> 


Of the three remaining Odes of the 
first book, which are entitled To Hor- 
ror, To Despair, and To the Moon, 
the first and third are finely contrasted 
in their subject, their imagery and their 
style. Mr. Neele, like his great pre- 
decessor, sacrifices at the shrines both 
of pity and terror, and his notes awak- 
ening fear are not less potent than those 
which call forth the tears of sympathy 
aod sorrow. He is one of those gifted 
mortals 


one--- tO whom the world unknown, 
With all its shadowy shapes, is shown. 


And he evidently possesses the faculty 
of communicating in all their primal 
strength and heart-withering force, the 
appalling impressions resulting from this 
visionary intercourse. Had the follow- 
ing lines from the * Ode to Horror,” 
been found in the pages of Collins, they 
would vot have been thought to dero- 


gate from the genius of that powerful 
bard. 


--- Yonder come the spectre guard 
Who gibber in the dark church-yard, 
Obscure the moon’s refulgent ray, 
Aud scare the traveller from his way. 


Drake's Winter Nights—Henry Neele. 
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And now come, a sweeping train, 
From fell, from flood, from fire, from rain, 
Aroundthe mystic fire to trip, 

Lay the lean finger on the lip, 

To look the tale that none must speak, 
To hide the deed that none must seek.--- 
These, Horror, these the circle dire, 
Who form around thy midnight fire, 
Where side by side a withering band, 
Plyiug their mystic trade they stand ; 
Thy influence on those nights of fear, 
Binds high and low, spreads far and near, 
Thy step is seen on every glade, 

Thy voice is heard from every shade, 

The timid weep, the pensive sigh, 

The infant starts it knows not why ; 

The dreamer wakes from pangs so deep, 
So fierce, he fears again to sleep, 

The traveller trembling, totters un, [groan, 
Breathes many a prayer, heaves many a 
Fears all he hears, doubts all he sees, 
And starts and shakes with every breeze. 


The sweet and soft repose which 
characterises the greater part of the 
“Ode to the Moon,” is with great pro- 
priety clothed in the chaste and solemn 
cadences of the blank ode, a form of 
metre in which our young poet seems 
to move with peculiar grace and facility. 
This is the more fortunate, as even 
among our best lyrical bards, it is rare- 


ly that an attempt of the kind has suc- : 


ceeded. With the exception, indeed, of 
the well known ode of Collins, and one 
or two subsequent attempts in the same 
metre, we have nothing which can be 
offered as a model of blank lyrical 
rhythm. With what taste and skill 
Mr. Neele has overcome the difficulties 
attending this not very popular species 
of the English ode, will be seen with 
some surprise, and no little pleasure, 
from the opening of his poem, in which 
every ear must feel how accordant is the 
march and construction of the verse 
with the sublime yet tranquil imagery 
of which it forms so bappy a medium, 


How beautiful on yonder casement pane 
The mild moon gazes! Mark 

With what a lonely and majestic step 
She treads the heavenly hills ; 

And oh! how soft, how silently, she pours, 

Her chasten’d radiance on the scene below, 
And hill, and dale, and tow’r, 
Drink the pure flood of light. 

Roll on,roll thus,Queen of the midnight hour, 

For ever beautiful ! 


The poet then, after descanting on 
the misery and wretchedness of the orb 
which his favourite planet so sweetly 
illumines, employs the last three stanzas 
in the far more grateful task of inquit- 
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ing into the ultimate object and utility 
of a world, at present known only to 
man by its peaceful and benignant 
light. 

The second series of our author's 
lyrical effusions, embraces subjects of a 
much less sombre hoe than the first ; 


for, with the exception of an Ode to 


Pity, it consists of addtesses to Enthu- 
siusm, to The Harp, to Fancy, to The 
Power of Poetry, and to Allegory : 
themes Which require a master’s hand 
and glowing touch ; and though occa- 
sionally the sou)-subduing notes of sor- 
row are heard to breathe their wildly- 
plaintive measure, the general tone of 
this portion of the volume is, as it 
ought to be, of a more lofty and daring 
character. 

The ‘* Power of Poetry,” furnishes 
another congenial theme for the display 
of Mr. Neele’s talents. The same en- 
ergy of feeling, and vigour of numbers 
which distinguish bis Address to the 
Harp, are to be found in this eulogium 
of the noblest of the arts of man. Af- 
ter personilying the influence of poetry, 
and describing her descent, he paints 
her surrounded by the passions, who, 
obedient to her magic call, had hastened 
to enjoy her smile or own her power, 
and who, accompanied by a thousand 
fantastic forms and air-born shapes, 
burst into songs of joy or grief, of rap- 
ture or despair, till the poet, perceiving 
all nature prostrate at the throne of this 
subduing power, adds his voice to the 
universal chorus, avows his uncontroul- 
able attachment, and launches into a 
glowing and enthusiastic encomium on 
the fate and fortune of the genuine bard, 
6n the honour which awaits him whilst 
living, and on the consecration of tis 
memory when dead. 

The next division of Mr. Neele’s 
volume, includes four sonnets, a species 
of composition difficult of execution, 
and in which many of our poets have 
failed. The spectmens before us belong 
to the elegiac department, and do not 
exhibit the peculiar arrangement of what 
has been termed the legitimate Italian 
sonnet. Their construction, however, 
is not limited to mere alternate rhyme 
with a-couplet at the close, the usual 
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form of the English sonnet of this class, 
but is varied with considerable skill and 
effect. The fourth, especially, not on- 
ly presents a pleasing metrical system, 
but seems to me to possess a claim to 
Originality, both in the choice and ap- 
plication of its imagery. | 

The Miscellaneous Poems which 
close the collection, are in no degree in- 
ferior to those which have preceded 
them. ‘T'he same beauty of expression 
and teaderness of feeling which have 
interested us so deeply in the odes, con- 
tinue to attract and delight us through- 
out the whele of this division. Yet is 
it, with but two exceptions, though con- 
sisting of not less than twelve poems, of 
a complexion stil more pensive and 
desponding than any other part of the 
volume. The tomes, however, which 
issue from the harp of this youthful 
complainant, are of such peculiar sweet- 
ness, so dwell wpon the ear and touch 
the heart, that the effect, though depress- 
ing, is at the same time, singularly 
grateful and soothing, producing, in 
fact, that mixed. emotion which has 
been so happily designated by Ossian 
under the expression of “ The Joy of 
Grief.” 

The plaintive flow of the versification 
of the sabsequent stanzas from ‘* The 
Wanderer’s Roundelay,” and — the 
mournful sense of destitution which 
they convey, cannot but impress with 
sensations of sympatliy the most 
thoughtless and volatile reader :— 


There was a time when joy ran high. 
And every sadder thought was weak, 
Tears did not always dim this eye, 
Or sorrow always stain this cheek ; 
And even now I often dream, 
When sunk in feverish broken sleep, 
Of things that were, and things that seem, 
And friends that love, then wake to weep 
That few must be 
The tears for me, 
When I am lain beneath the tree. 


oo------- --- no dirge for me will ring, 
No stone will: mark my lowly spot, 
Iam a suffering withering thing, 
Just seen, and slighted, and forgot, 
And few shall be 
The tears for me, 
When [ am lain beneath the tree. 
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For sorrow in the arms of death, 

For disappointment in the tomb ; 
What tho’ the slumbers there be deep, 
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Tho’ not by kind remembrance blest, 
To slumber is to cease to weep, 
To sleep forgotten is to rest ; 
Oh sound shall be 
The rest for me, 
When I am lain beneath the tree. 


I shall conclude these specimens of 
early excellence by a passage from the 
poem entitled ‘ Disappointment,” in 
which, whether the pathos, the imagery, 
or the expression be regarded, the most 
fastidious will find little to reprove, and 
the friends of opening genius much that 
will excite their admiration. 


Life is a fair, nay charming form, 
Of nameless grace and tempting sweets, 
But disappointment is the worm, 
That cankers every bud she meets ; 
And when she finds a flower, the chief 
Of aihers ; more divine, more fair, 
She crawls upon its loveliest leaf, 
And feeds, and breeds, and riots there. 


O heart! it is a sad employ, 
rhe flowers we dare not cull to count, 
From deserts gaze at fields of joy, [mount ; 
Barred from approach by main and 
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To dream of bliss.to come or past, 
Of cheerful hearths and peopled halls, 
Then wake and hear the hollow blast 
Moan mournful throug the ruined walls. 


Such are the compositions which Mr. 

Neele has given to the world as written 
between the fourteenth and seventeenth 
years of his age. 
_ That they are possessed of great 
merit independent of any consideration 
of the early period at which they were 
produced, will not, I think, be denied 
by those who have attentively perused 
the preceding extracts; but whea view- 
ed in connection with the youth and 
inexperience of the author; when be- 
held as the very firstlings of bis earliest 
years, they cannot but be deemed very 
extraordinary efforts, indeed, both of 
taste and genius, and as conferring no 
slight celebrity on their author, as the 
name next to be pronounced perhaps 
after those of Chatterton and Kirke 
White. 








From Baldwin’s London Magazine. 


THE FISHERMAN’S REBELLION, 


MR. EDITOR, 


Now that the public attention has been so powerfully engaged by the unexpected revolution at 
Naples, a brief narrative of those extraordinary revolutionary movements, which took place 
in that city, in the year 1647, generally called 11 tamulto di Mas’ Aniello, may, perhaps, 
not be found uninteresting. The following notices have been taken from a very scarce a 
curious work, written by a person who was an eye-witness to the principal facts, and publish- 


ed in the year after their occurrence. 


I met with the book, by chance, in an obscure booksel- 


ler’s shop at Naples ; and, struck by its manner, no less than by its matter, I purchased it. 


IL TUMULTO DI MAS ANIELLO. 


NDER the government of the Spa- 

nish Viceroy, the Duke d’Arcos, 

the Neapolitan people were condemned 
to feel, in all its force, the oppressive 
influence of foreign dominion: their 
wealth was drained away by frequent 
impositions, which, notwithstanding the 
privileges granted by the Emperor 
Charles V. to his fedelissimo Popolo 
Napolitano, had continually increased 
from his time ; and the numerous levies, 
when aggregated, made, indeed a fright- 
ful mass. The government also ex- 
torted large sums, every year from this 
impoverished nation, to send to their 
master, the Spanish monarch, under the 


specious title of presents, These were 
much like the gifts, which our Henry 
VIII. obtained from his terrified Par- 
liament. As the wants of the Spanish 
nation increased, the Neapolitans be- 
came utterly impoverished ;* bat the 
sapient viceroys made no account of 
the wretchedness of the people, and de- 
termined to struggle with them, to the 
division of the last ducat. Nearly 
every necessary of life was already 
grievously taxed; the price of bread 
was trebled, and there was scarcely any 
money in circulation, In 1646, the 
government, wishing ‘to make a fresh 
donation, imposed a new gabella, or 





*In nineteen years, namely, from 1628 to 1647, these donativi to Philip ITT. and Philip IV, amounted 
to 100,000,000 ducats. 
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duty, on all fruits and vegetables : this 
was, as it were, taking away the very 
staff of life from the lower classes of 
that crowded city. Numbers of them, 
consequently, perished for want, or lan- 
guished in the midst of plenty ; for na- 
ture was still as kind, and productive as 
ever. The patience and forbearance of 
the people were at length exhausted ; 
and they were ready to make any effort, 
to relieve themselves {rom such intolera- 
bie suffering. “ Ad extremum sunt Po- 
pull exitium, cum extrema onera eis im- 
poountur,” as my author observes from 
Tacitus. As yet, however, no one of- 
fered himself as leader ; and their only 
efforts were prayers, supplications, and 
tears, poured out to the viceroy, when- 
ever he appeared abroad, but which he 
heard, saw, and forgot. From prayers 
they proceeded to menaces ; and one 
Saturday, as he was proceeding to cele- 
brate a religions festival at the church of 
La Madonna del Carmine, they so be- 
set and terrified his Excellency, that, 
from pure fear, he gave them his pro- 
mise, to take away, entirely, the detest- 
ed gahella. There was no appearance 
that this promise would be performed ; 

the rage and indignation of the people 
increased, and, just at this period, they 
heard of the public tumult and struggle 
in Sicily, by means of which the Sicil- 
ians had entirely shaken off the burden- 
some imposition: this inspired them 
with envy and courage to do the like ; 
and Naples became a scene of discord 
and fury. The viceroy began to feel 
the most serious alarm, and would, per- 
haps, have willingly abolished the tax ; 
but some of the wealthy inhabitants of 
Naples, had, at various times, advanced 
money to the government, and by that 
means, had become the proprietors of 
the impost. The interests of these per- 
sons were manifestly opposed to the in- 
terests of the people ; and the viceroy 
could only prepose to dispense with the 
gabella on fruits and vegetables, by lay- 
ing another duty equivalent to it, on 
corn and oil. These articles already 
laboured under an insupportable bur- 
den, and such a proposition, therefore, 
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matured and added vigour to the disaf- 
fection of the people.’ 

They now only wanted a leader: 
this leader was soon found—but let me 
introduce him in my author’s own 
words. 

“ In the Quartiere del Mercato*® of 
Naples, there dwelt a young man ; he 
was twenty-four years old, and mar- 
ried ; full of wit and drollery ; of a 
middling stature ; and rather thin than 
fat; his eyes were black ; he had two 
little brown mustachios ; he wore neith- 
er shoes nor stockings ; his dress was 
composed of short linen trowsers, a 
thick shirt, and a sailor’s red cap on his 
head ; but his aspect was beautiful and 
animated, and as vivacious as possible, 
and this has been shown by the effects. 
His business was to catch little fish with 
arod and line; and to buy fish, and 
carry them to sell in some parts of his 
quarter of the town, which business is, 
in Naples, called Pescivendalt. His 
name was Tomaso ANELLO pd’ AMALFI; 
in the Neapolitan idiom called Mus’ 
Aniello,” 

This was just the man to lead the 
fishermen and Jazzaroni of Naples ; a 
philosophic patriot would never have 
gained their hearts ; and, besides, there 
were certain circumstances and super- 
stitions, connected with this person, 
which assured them of success, Be- 
neath the window of a house in which 
he dwelt, was an old fountain, orna- 
mented with the name and arms of the 
imperial benefactor of Naples, Charles 
V.—and Mas’ Aniello(perhaps he knew 
not why) had been accustomed to say, 
in his joking humours,—that he was 
destined to restore and repew in his 
city, the favours and privileges granted 
to it. by the benignity of that august 
monarch, A coincidence of names, 
however, had more effect on the mind 
of the populace. <A hundred years 
precisely had now elapsed, since a rising 
took place in Naples, to resist the intro- 
duction of the tribunal of the Holy In- 
quisition, which the bigotted Philip IT. 
wished to establish in the year 1547; 
and this tumult was headed by a person 





* The residence of the Jowe;t orders of the Neapolitan populace, somewhat like cur Wapping or St, Giles 
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of the name of Mas’ Aniello, a native 


of the Sorrentine coast. 
At the time when the viceroy pro- 


oil, in lieu of the gabella on fruits and 
vegetables, Mas’ Aniello’s fish were 
taken from him in the market-place ; 
the alleged reason being, that he had 
not paid the duty. Full of rage, he hur- 
ried away, at the moment of this insult, 

to a church in the neighbourhood of his 
residence, where Perrone, a celebrated 
captain of banditti, had, with-one of his 
companions, taken refuge. When these 
men, observing the disturbed appear- 
ance of our fisherman, asked him, what 
ailed him? Mas’ Aniello, answered 
furiously, “that he would either be 
hung, or set the city to rights.” At 
this they laughed, but Mas’ Aniello was 
not a man to be trifled with: “ Do not 
laugh,” said he, ‘* had I two or three of 
my humour, by heaven I would shew 
what [ could do!” * What, what 
would you do?” cried they. “ Will 
you be with me 2” ‘said Mas’ Aniello ; 
“and, why not?” answered they.— 
“Pledge me then your faith, and you 
shall soon see what you have to do.” 
They pledged their faith, and Mas’ 
Aniello departed. 

Leaving the church, he went round 
to all the fruit-sellers in the neighbour- 
hood, and earnestly begged them to 
meet in the market-place, and to de- 
clare with united voices, that they 
would no longer continue their trade in 
fruit while the gabella continued. On 
the following day, they nearly ail as- 
sembled, but the representative of the 
city, being informed of their intentions, 
and fearing a tumult, went in person to 
the market, and made.a verbal conces- 
sion, which induced the mob to retire. 
Mas’ Aniello, though disappointed this 
time, was not disheartened ; he contin- 
ued to go round the city, ‘exclaiming, 
“down with the gabellu.” Numbers 
naturally collected arouod him; and 
from these he selected a great many 
children, whom he thus instructed ; 
“Say as Tsay. Let oil be sold at a 
bayoco the measure 5, meat at six grains 
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il rotolo ; cheese at twenty-two grains 
il rotolo ; wine at two graios the boitle, 
&c."* When they had well learnt 


posed to substitute a duty on corn and this lesson, he sent them to cry it all 


over Naples ; and even in the face of 


the viceroy. 

My author here makes the foiiowing 
observation ; “at present, we pay ex- 
actly those prices, which Mas’ Aniello 
taught the children to demand,” 

Many: people ridiculed Mas’ Aniello, 
and a to make him abandon his 
scheme ; but he replied to them, “ let 
me alone ; let me go on, and you will 
see the event ;” and, in fact, in a short 
time, he had enlisted in his puerile 
troops, above 2,000 youths, and bad 
armed them with sticks. On the 7th 
of July, it is usual to celebrate a festi- 
val,t in the chapel of S. Maria della 
Grazia, situated in the market. This 
festival is commonly. attended by ar 
immense number of young persons; 
who were accustomed, when the reli- 
gious part of the ceremony was over, to 
amuse themselves by attacking with 
sticks, and fruit converted into missiles, 
a little wooden castle, which was built 
for the purpose. The moment arrived, 
but in the place where their ammuni- 
tion was usually lying in heaps on the 
ground, there was, now, nothing but a 
little stale fruit, which had been left un- 
sold on the preceding day. A riot 
took place in consequence, the gabella 
being considered the cause of this dis- 
appointment, The representative of 
the city again made his appearance, but 
this time he got seriously pelted, and 
was compelled to retreat to the Church 
del Carmine, 

‘The mob continued to increase; the 
spacious piazza del Mercato was crowd- 
ed, and on all sides there were heard 
cries of “ long live the king of Spain, 
and perish the bad government !” Mas’ 
Anielio added to the strength of his 
troop, by distributing among them iroa 
pikes, pieces of paling, and other wea- 
pons, which they took from the fortifi- 
cation of the Carmine. He then 
jumped on a high table, which was in 
the market-place, and addressed the 





———— 





* A bajoco is abouta farthing English. A grain is less than a halfpenny. A rotolo is ee ounces, 
+t This festival is still continued. 
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populace. As hisspeech was extreme- 
ly characteristic, it may be as well to 
give it in the words of my author. 

* Joy, dear companions and brothers! 
Give thanks to God, and to the glorious 
Virgin of the Carmine, for the hour 
which has now arrived of your. deliver- 
ance. ‘This poor unshod man, (him- 
self) like a new Moses, who saved the 
children of Israel, will redeem you from 
the burden of the gabella, newly im- 
posed ; and from the tyranny and insa~ 
tiable avarice of strangers, which have 
eternally oppressed you. A fisherman 
—for such was Peter—delivered from 
the slavery of Satan, and placed in the 
hiberty of Christ, a Rome—and. with 
Rome, a world: and another fisher- 
map, who is Mas’ Aniello, will, in the 
place of rigorous exactions, give you the 
entire enjoyment of the original abun- 
dance of Naples, and of the kingdom. 
From this day, you will be free from 
the yoke, which has weighed you down. 
For myself, I care not ; I may be torn 
to pieces; my head may be cut from 
my body, with a sharp iron, and may 
be raised up in this piazza as the leader 
of a revolution ; but I shall die con- 
tented and glorious; assured that my 
blood. and my life have been useful to 
my country.” 

This speeeh inflamed the minds of 
the people, who were, indeed, already 

fully disposed to undertake any thing 
their favourite might suggest. Then, 
“‘ for a beginning,” as my author says, 
they set fire to the office of the gabella, 
which was in the market-place, and 
burnt it to ashes, with all the books, 
writings, and furniture, which it con- 
tained. This being performed, they 
walked forwards into the body of the 
city, and as they proceeded, their num- 
bers rapidly and powerfully increased. 
They spread themselves into the differ- 
ent quarters of the town, and set fire to 
every office of customs, burning, as be- 
fore, every thing within, not preserving 
even the arms, and leaving untouched 
Jarge quantities of money, which had 
been deposited in those places. Look- 
ing upon these things, says my author, 
‘‘as the quintessence of their blood, 
they consecrated them indiscriminately 
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to the fury of the flames.” When they 
arrived at the palace, and mustered un- 
der the windows of the viceroy, their 
number was above ten thousand. This 
immense multitude now demanded to 
be relieved, not only from the gabella 
on fruit, but from every other heavy tax, 
and especially from the imposition on 
coro. His Excellency, exceedingly 
alarmed by their numbers and clamour, 
presented himself at a balcony, and 
solemnly assured them they should be 
satisfied ; that the gabella on fruit 
should be entirely taken off, and a part 
of that on the corn. But the time had 
come, when the people were no longer 
to be appeased. ‘The cry was general, 

“long live the King of Spain, pone 
perish, perish the bad government !” 
—and, now, declaring their determina- 
tion to be relieved from all gabelle, they 
rushed forward in thousands, to force 
their way into the palace, and to speak 
to the viceroy face to face. The Spa- 
nish and German guard could no? resist 
the pressure of the angry mulutude ; 
but were soon put to flight, and crowds 
entered the palace. When they reach- 
ed the door of his Excellency’s apart- 
ment, finding it well secured within, 
they began, with pikes and various 
arms, which ‘they hed taken from the 
soldiers, to force 2a entrance, The 
viceroy, thus exposed to imminent dan- 
ger, attempted to fly to the neighbour- 
ing church of San Luigi de’ Padri; but 
before he departed, he addressed the 
people from a balcony, and threw pa- 
pers among them, signed by his own 
hand, which had the royal seal attached 
to them ; in which the duty on fruit 
was removed, and that on tbe corn re- 
duced. The people, however, stiil de- 
manded that he should descend to 
speak to them, faccia a fuccia ; and, 
as he endeavoured to pass unnoticed to 
the church, he was discovered by the 
mob,—some of the principals of whom 
entered bis carriage with drawn swords, 
and with dreadful threats insisted on 
his yielding to their demands. Fear- 
ing for his life, bis Excellency gave 
them his:sacred promise, that all the 
obnoxious taxes should be removed. 
No sooner did the populace hear this, 
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than their revilings and threats, were 
changed into shouts of applause, and 
protestations of gratitude. They called 
the viceroy their saviour, and kissed his 
haads with respect ; some prostrated 
themselves on the earth, and others em- 
braced his knees. At this momeat, his 
Excellency scattered some hundreds of 
sequins among them, which he had 
brought for that purpose ; and when 
numbers of them pressed forward, anx- 
ious to collect the glittering coin, their 
ruler, with a considerable quantity of 
Spanish cavaliers and soldiers, fled into 
the church which was now close at 
hand. They had broken down the 
outer gate, and had nearly effected 
an entrance, when the Cardinal Filo- 
marino, archbishop of the city, a per- 
souage venerated by the populace, ar- 
rived at the spot, and endeavoured to 
appease the tumult. A calm of a few 
moments succeeded his arrival: the 
archhishop descended from his carriage, 
and placed himself before the inner 
door of the church ; no one then offer- 
ed to strike another blow, but all be- 
sought their beloved pastor to unite his 
endeavours with theirs, in order to ob- 
tain relief from their miseries, 
paper, signed by the viceroy, was put 


into the hands of the archbishop ; upon’ 


receiving which he ascended his car- 
riage, and holding it up, asa lure to 
the people, proceeded along the street 
Toledo, drawing the chief part of the 
mob after him, But their rage and 
disappointment knew no bounds, when 
the archpishop read this document, for 
it was found to fall far short of their 
demands, and of the promises of the 
viceroy when he was in their power. 
They returned to attack the church ; 
but his Excellency got over the walls 
into another re.igious house, and then 
putting himself into an old sedan chair, 
which was found there, he was carried 
by some of his Spanish attendants to 
the Castle of Sant Elmo. 

When it was found that the viceroy 
had escaped from the convent, the peo- 
ple divided into many parties, and ran 
through every part of the city, burning 
obnoxious houses, forcing the arms 
from the soldiers, and breaking open all 


Another 
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the prisons except thrée which they re- 
spected on account of being royal pri- 
sons. The Prince of Bisigoano, a no- 
bleman of distinction, and a great and 
old favourite of the people, hoped, by 
placing himself at their head, to prevent, 
in some measure, the dreadful ravages 
they were committing ; but on making 
the attempt, he found that all his efforts 
were fruitless, and he retired. ‘The 
people then declared Mas’ Aniello their 
chief, leader, and captain. “The 
scene that ensued,” says my author, 
“ was so dreadful, that I cannot think 
of it without trembling. The loud 
bells of the city were ringing to arms 5 
the blast of trumpets, the rolling of 
drums, the discharge of musquetry, and 
the tumultuous shouts of the people, 
resounded on every side.” 

On the approach of night, the tumult 
was so dreadtul, that some of the reli+ 
gious orders issued in procession, to re- 
strain the rage of the people, and to im- 
plore the divine assistance, ‘T'wo hours 
after sun-set, the viceroy, escorted by a 
strong troop, passed with all possible 
secresy, from the Castle of Saat Kimo, 
to the Castel Nuovo ; which he sur- 
rounded with the most numerous, and 
best appointed part of his soldiers. He 
then published another conciliatory pro+ 
clamation, which, however, produced ne 
effect. By the orders of Mas’ Aoiello, 
many parties were now put on guard, 
to prevent a surprise from the military. 

On the next morning, similar scenes 
of confusion took place, but the people 
were highly gratified on observing, 
that fruit was sold in immense quantir 
ties in the market, without gabella ; 
and that the weight of the loaf was ine 
creased from twenty-two to thirty-twe 
ounces. The Viceroy sent a de 
tion to wait on Mas’ Aniello, inform- 
ing him thet all he had asked was 
granted. This declaration came too 
late; the people had discovered thei¢ 
strength, and now insisted on a renewal 
of all the privileges granted to them 
by the emperor Charels V,: they even 
demanded that the castle of Sant Kimo, 
should be given into their hands. Hig 
Excellency sent another deputation, 
composed of the chief of the Neapolitan 
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nobility, but to these the people return- 
ed a similar answer, still insisting on a 
renewal of their privileges; especially 
demanding that in future no gabella 
should be levied, without the consent 
of the representative of the city, and the 
concurrence and approbation of the 
Church of Rome. 

The viceroy having failed in all his 
measures hitherto, now had recourse to 
superstition for help: he gave the arch- 
bishop directions to administer the sacra- 
ment in all the churches, and to exhibit 
the miraculous blood, aod the sacred 
head of the glorious Protector of Na- 
ples, San Gennaro: but this also failed 
of effect, for the people imniediately ex- 
pressed their conviction that San Gen- 
naro was for them—-“he is on our 
side !”” was the cry. 

The persons of greatest weight, af- 
ter Mas’ Aniello, were the bandit Per- 
rone, before mentioned, and an old 
priest, named Giulio Genovino, who 
had been the representative of the peo- 
ple, in the time of the Duca Ossuno, 
and who had long been their sturdy 
defender, and a sufferer in their cause. 
These two drew up a list of more than 
sixty persons, who had derived a profit 
from farming the gabella, and the mul- 
titude had orders to proceed against 
them to burn or destroy every thing 
which they possessed ; but on no ac- 
count to appropriate to their own use, 
any thing which might be found. Sev- 
eral of the mob were very promptly ex- 
ecuted for disobeying their orders, in 
the last particular : and vow those who 
had been unmerciful and grasping in 
their exactions, “ bad their blood lav- 
ished like water, as a punishment for 
their avarice and cruelty.” Mas’ Ani- 
ello now gave orders, that every person 
who had arms or ammunition,should de- 
liver them up for the defence of the city : 
by this means, a great number of car- 
bines, musquets, and arquebusses were 
obtained. In the house of a Genevese 
army contractor, they found 4,000 mus- 
quets : and from the house of a mer- 
chant, they took nine pieces of cannon ; 
nine others they took from two armed 
vessels, and all these they planted at the 
entrances of the principal streets of the 
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city. In the. evening the archbishop 
had again recourse to processions ; bat 
Mas’ Aniello. told him, that, although 
he was very grateful to him for the holy 
trouble which he took, be must beg, 
that, for the future, the priests should 
be kept within doors; as, otherwise 
those venerable men might meet with 
very unpleasant accidents, in the pres- 
ent disorderly condition of the people, 
At the same time he would be most 
happy, he said, that they shou!d contin- 
ue their prayers and supplications, for 
the peace and happiness of the city in 
their respective sanctuaries. The arch- 
bishop thought it would be well to com- 
ply with such reasonable advice ; and 
accordingly prayers were put up In the 
churches from that time, until the period 
of Mas’ Aniello’s death. The next day 
the same confusion prevailed : but one 
thing deserves particular remark: in 
the house of one of those persons, who 
had become obnoxious to public resent- 
ment, two little barrels of sequins were 
found ;—these the mob immediately 
deposited in the royal bank, fur the use 
of the King. It chanced that the orig- 
inal charter of two of the most impor- 
tant privileges, granted to the city of 
Naples by Charles and Ferdinand, tell 
into their hands ; these they sent to the 
Castel Nuovo, in order that they might 
be signed and acknowledged by the vice- 
roy; but when, after waiting patiently 
for some hours, they saw no symptoms 
of compliance, and had even reason to 
fear, that they should not recover the 
charters themselves they resolved to 
obtain possession of the T'orre del Cam- 
panile, a place of some strength, defend- 
ed by about sixty Spanish soldiers ; and 
also of the church of San Lorenzo, in 
which the archives of the city were de- 
posited. About ten thousand persons 
instantly employed themselves in these 
undertakings: they soon compelled the 
soldiers to capitulate ; and with the two 
places they obtained about eighteen 
pieces of cannon, which were distribut- 
ed by Mas’ Aniello, so as to defend his 
party, in the most important points; 
he then ordered the prisoners to be well 
fed and set at liberty. 

It was observed that among the most 
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active of the combatants, and in the 
most awful scenes of destruction, many 
women and even children appeared ; of 
whom some fought in the ranks, and oth- 
ers supplied the men with ammunition. 
The viceroy was shut up in the cas- 
tla, without provisions ; a felucca, which 
he sent to the opposite coast for sup- 
plies, fell into the hands of the people ; 
and he was thus reduced to a state of 
utter weakness and despair. He was, 
consequently, obliged to put the charter 
of the privilege granted by Charles V., 
accompanied with a promise, written in 
his own hand, to observe every article 
which it contained, into the hands of the 
archbishop, who was despatched to the 
Piazza del Mercato, to treat with the 
people. When the archbishop read 
this instrument aod the annexed prom- 
ise, a sentiment of joy diffused itself 
among the people ; but it soon gave 
place to distrust and suspicion, With 
loud cries they reviled and threatened 
the sacred ambassador for endeavouring 
to deceive them, with a falsified copy 
of the charter. His eminence, finding 
himself in danger, addressed himself, 
w:th great affability, to Mas’ Aniello, 
requesting to know the cause of this sud- 
den disturbance ? Mas’ Aniello repli- 
ed, “ they say your Eminence wishes to 
betray us; but 1, who know your Em- 
inence’s virtues will believe no such 
thing, but will defend you against their 
fury, at the expense of my life ; there- 
fore do not fear!” It was soon agreed 
that the archbishop should deliver the 
documents into the hands of some per- 
son of the popular party, who was ca- 
pable of judging of their authenticity. 
The priest, Giulio Genovino, was the 
one fixed upon; the examination,which 
lasted all night, was carried on in the 
presence of the archbishop, Mas’ Aniel- 
lo, and several others ; and in the morn- 
ing the papers were declared to be valid. 
But the people, however glad to receive 
the charter, were still distrustful, and 
would place no faith in the prom- 
ises of the viceroy. They were, more- 
over, in great wrath, respecting a. cer- 
tain passage in his declaration,in which 
he assured them, he would procure his 
majesty’s pardon for the acts of rebel- 
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lion which they had committed. “We 
have been guilty of no rebellion,” cried 
they, “* we are all most faithful vassals 
of the king ; we have risen only to ob- 
tain the privileges which were granted 
to us by his majesty’s glorious prede- 
cessors, Charles and Ferdinand.” The 
archbishop, seeing that the hour of pa- 
cification had not yet arrived, retired to 
his palace, and the people, considering 
themselves insulted and betrayed, de- 
termined to proceed to extremities. On 
the same day, some considerable bodies 
of Spanish and German troops marched 
upon the city, from the neighbouring 
garrisons, but were all overpowered and 
disarmed ; and the people remained 
undisputed masters of the metropolis, 
About noon, Mas’ Aniello issued an 
order, that wherever the portraits of the 
King and Queen of Spain were found, 
they should be put out of the windows 
of the house, under rich canopies, and 
that the arms of the people should be 
piled beueath them. 

Another negociation was begun the 
next day, by the archbishop, in the 
Church del Carmine ; but it was inter- 
rupted in a very tragical manner.— 
More than five bundred banditti, who 
had been collected together by Perrone, 
Mas’ Aniello’s associate, entered the 
city by the gate del Carmine ; saying 
they had come for the service of the 
people; they were well. mounted and 
armed. ‘The shrewd and active Mas’ 
Aniello was not long in making impor- 
tant discoveries; Perrone was found to 
be a traitor, and in fact seven arque- 
busses were fired at Mas’ Aniello, while 
he was conversing with Perrone upon 
the best method of disposing of the 
troops, although he was then standing 
on sacred ground, and in the midst of 
ten thousand people ; “ but,” says my 
author, “he was not wounded, and 
some balls which struck on the bosom 
of his shirt, fell to the ground without 
doing bim any harm; which circum- 
stance was considered as a miracle per- 
formed in his favour by the madonna 
del Carmine, whose portarit hung at his 
breast.” The people immediately at- 
tacked those traitors, and a dreadful 
slaughter ensued; their blood flowed in 
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streams before the grand altar, in the sa- 
cristy, and at the very feet of the arch- 
bishop. Perrone was taken alive by 
Mas’ Aneillo; and on being put to the 
torture,he confessed that he and his troop 
had been employed by theDuke of Mat- 
taloni to kill, not only the fisherman and 
his associates, butalso, by a mine which 
was already dug, and charged with twen- 
ty-eight barrels of gunpowder, to blow 
up ail that part of the city ; and even 
the Convent del Carmine, under which 
building there was another mine well 
supplied. For this massacre and destruc- 
tion, when accomplished, he was to re- 
ceive the sum of 15,000 studi ; a prom- 
issory note for that amount, given by 
the Duke, was found on his person. 
After this confession, he and his brother 
were beheaded ; and their heads, stuck 
upon poles, were exhibited in the mar- 
ket-place. 

Among the banditti taken alive, was 
one, who, on being led out to execution, 
offered on condition that his lite was 
spared, to reveal plots of still greater 
horror and magnitude than those 
which had been confessed. The condi- 
tion was agreed to, and he disclosed 
that, on the following night, numerous 
troops of horse were to have come and 
joined the five hundred banditti, already 
mentioned, and by their united opera- 
tions, not only the above mines were to 
have been fired, but also others of en- 
Ormous extent, (under the Piazza del 
Mercato,) which contained in the whole 
above fifteen thousand lbs. of powder. 
The moment of explosion was fixed at 
tre ore di notte; when the greatest 
number of the people would be assem- 
bled together, according to the orders 
of Mas’ Aniello, to guard against any 
nocturnal assault, “If,” says my au- 
thor, with admirable sung froid, “ this 
scheme had succeeded, about a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons, men, 
‘women, and children, would have been 
blown into the air, besides the numer- 
ous edifices, sacred and profane, situat- 
ed thereabout.” Mas’ Aniello imme- 
diately ordered that the places should 
be explored ; the plan, he said, was too 
infernal for conception ; but all that 


had been asserted was verified by the 
search. From another bandit it was 
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learned, that the reservoirs and canals, 
which supplied the most populous part 
of the city with water, were to be poi- 
soned ; and, on examination, some of 
them were found to be already vitiated. 

The horrid rage, and the dreadful 
thirst for revenge, occasioned by the 
discovery of these plots, may be ima- 
gined. The people ran like furies to 
revenge themselves on their enemies, 
and retaliated on them with a remorse- 
less and indiscriminating barbarity. The 
Duke of Mattaloni had taken refuge in 
the church of Sant Efremo; but no 
place, however holy, could give sanctu- 
ary to such an enemy, or arrest for a 
moment the deadly wrath of the popu- 
lace. They broke its ponderous doors 
to splinters, and, rushing in, sought in 
every corner for the object of their hate. 
The duke, however, had tae good for- 
tune to escape out of the convent; he 
hurried through the city in the dress of 
a Capuchin Friar; got to one of the 
barriers, where a swift steed awaited him, 
and, vaulting into the saddle, gallop- 
ped off with the utmost speed towards 
Benevento. <A cruel fate, however, 
awaited his brother, who had taken re- 
fuge in the monastery of Santa Maria 
della Nova: he fell into the hands of 
the people, and was dragged to the Pi- 
azza del Ceriglio ; all his prayers for 
mercy, and all his offers of immense 
sums for the ransom of his life were 
disregarded ;—a young butcher cut off 
his head with a large knife, 

The people, suspecting the viceroy 
to have been deeply engaged in those 
plots, determined to treat him without 
any ceremony : he was already depriv- 
ed of provision ; they now cut off the 
aqueducts, which supplied the castle 
with water. His Excellency, in this 
terrible situation, wrote a letter to the 
Archbishop, begging him to treat again 
with the people, and to say, that he (the 
viceroy) solemnly swore to deliver up 
every one of the conspirators, that might 
fall into his hands; but this assertion 
did not entirely remove the suspicions 
of the people. Mas’ Aniello now be- 
came more than ever the object of pop- 
ular adoration ; he bad but to give or- 
ders and thousands rushed to obey them: 
he directed that the whole city should 
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remain under arms to prevent a surprise 
from the banditti, who had joined them- 
selves with some Spanish and German 
troops ; and he used every precaution, 
which the most consummate talent and 
prudence could have suggested. He 
prociaimed the Duke of Mattaloni a 
traitor to his King and country; and 
offered a r- ward of 30,000 scudi to any 
person who should produce him, dead 
or alive ; and then despatching thous- 
ands of desperate characters, among 
whom was one of his brothers, in search 
of their intended victim, the Duke,— 
he concluded the important business of 
this day. 

My author begins his account of the 
fifth day of the tumult by expressing 
his surprise that * so much could be el- 
fected by a poor fisher-boy, and that 
such multitudes of armed and isritated 
people could proceed in such good or- 
der, under his command, injuring none 
but those who had oppressed and had 
sought to betray and destroy them,— 
and, in this up-turning of right and pro- 
perty, without appropriating any thing 
to their individual advantage, 

The first order issued on this day 
was, that, under pain of death, every 
man should lay aside his cloak, mantle, 
scarf, or any part of dress under which 
arms might be convealed. Here my 
author remarks, very seriously, that it 
was a most strange thing to see Domin- 
icans and Carmelites, Canons, Jesuits, 
and all sorts of priests ; even the Bish- 
ops and Archbishops, walking about 
stripped of the most important and 
sightly part of their apparel. ‘This or- 
der extended to the women, who were 
directed to leave off their cloaks, aprons, 
&c. and to wear their petticoats shorter 
than usual ; so that if they carried arms 
beneath them, they might be detected 
with facility. The leader then turned 
his attention to the fortifying of the 
streets : he ordered trenches to be dug, 
and had his artillery mounted on car- 
riages, that they might be moved with 
ease to any place of need: he com- 
manded the nobility and persons of pro- 
perty, to deliver up all the arms and 
ammunition they had io their posses- 
sion, and to send as many of their ser- 
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vants as they could spare, to assist in 
the defence of the people. On this 
morning Mas’ Aniello also fixed the pri- 
ces at which provisions were to be sold. 

The viceroy, despairing of effecting 
any thing by other means, wrote to the 
archbishop, and gave him full authority 
to adjust a compromise with the people, 
on whatever conditions be might be 
able to obtain. The people asked 
nothing more, and would accept of 
nothing less than they had already de- 
manded ; the Archbishop acceded to 
every thing, and the viceroy signed the 
treaty on the terms proposed, About 
four o'clock the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop proceeded with his splendid 
suite to read the treaty in the church 
del Carmine. Mas’ Aniello stood near 
the Archbishop while it was read. He 
had worn, until now, bis fi-herman’s 
dress, but to day he appeared in a rich 
habit covered with silver. When the 
reading was finished, the veteran patriot 
Genovino, addressed the people from 
a pulpit, and desired them to return 
thanks to God, and the blessed Virgin 
del Carmine, for their deliverance ; he 
then began to sing the Te Deum. A 
band of musical instruments, accompa- 
nied by the organ, performed that im- 
pressive anthem, and immense numbers 
of people joined in it with tears of grat- 
itude, 

Genovino must have felt much him- 
self; he had been confined nineteen 
years in a wretched prison, for having 
been implicated in an attempt made 
during the government cf the Duke of 
Ossuna to obtain the same privileges for 
which they had now been struggling ; 
and he was now eighty years old ! 

When the Te Deum was ended, 
Mas’ Aniello, mounted on a beautiful 
charger, and with a naked sword in his 
hand, preceded the carriage of the Arch- 
bishop towards the palace, where, ac- 
cording to arrangement, he was to have 
an interview with the viceroy. The 
numbers that followed him, and the 
shouts of applause and congratulation 
that rose on all sides, were astonishing. 
Whea the procession arrived in the 
square before Castello Nuovo, just by 
the Fontana Medina, the Captain of 
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the Viceroy’s guard advanced on horse- 
back to meet it ; saluting Mas’ Aaiello, 
he bade him-welcome to the palace, 
where his Excellency, he said, with 
great pleasure expected bis arrival. Mas’ 
Aniello returned his salutation with 
much gravity and decorum, and then, 
making signs to the people not to move 
a step more forward, and to remain si- 
lent, he stood up in his stirrups and ad- 
dressed them. His speech is rather too 
long to be translated: he begins by 
congratulating the people on their hap- 
py deliverance, and then desires them 
to say after him, who are their masters 
—** God !” the people shouted “God,” 
** The Madonna del Carmine.” The 
Madonna del Carmine, cried they. 
‘* King Phillip ; Cardinal Archbishop 
Filomurina ; the Duke of Arcos !” 
They in each case instantly echoed his 
words. He then. drew frem his breast 
the original charters granted by Ferdi- 
nand and Charles the Fifth, and. signed 
by the Viceroy the Duke of Arcos, and 
the council of state—contiouing in a 
louder voice, 

“* Now weare free, and relieved from 
all the burdens that oppressed us. For 
myself, [ pretend to nothing, and wish 
for nothing but your good ; and this 
his Eminence the Archbishop (who of- 
fered me two hundred dollars per month 
for life, provided I left yur cause and 
proceeded no farther) well knows. I 
should never have quitted my poor sail- 
or’s rags, even for a moment, had [ not 
been compelied to do so by the Arch- 
bishop, under pain of precept, and the 
thunder of excommunication. Having 
fished up the public liberty out of the 
stormy sea of this afflicted city, I shall 
return to fish, and sell my fish as before, 
not reserving for myself or my house so 
much as a rag of cloth, The only thing 
I beg of you is, that, when I am dead, 
and gone from among you, you will 
every day one of you say an Ave Maria 
for the peace of my soul: say will you 
promise me this ?—-will you not ?— 
will you not ?” 

It would be difficult to match the 
pathetic eloquence of this address by 
any thing that history records ; and its 
dignity is equal to its pathos. The peo- 
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ple shouted ‘they would—they would!” 
but hoped the masses would not be 
needed for a hundred years to come. 
Mas’ Aniello then advised them not to 
lay down their arms until they received 
a confirmation of their privileges and 
their treaty from the King of Spain ; 
and by no means to trust the nobles, 
who were traitors and enemies to the 
peopie. “On this subject,” adds my 
author, “ he dwelt along time and used 
such irreverent language, that out of de- 
cency I do not repeat his words.” He 
then added, * Ll am going to negotiate 
with his Excellency: you will see me 
again in an hour, or at furthest by to- 
morrow morning; butif | am betray- 
ed, and do not appear among you by 
that time, set fire to the whole city. 
Will you promise me this? “ Yes! 
Yes !2 shouted the populace, “ and we 
will surely do it.” When Mas’ Aniel- 
lo had finished his address, he -equested 
the Archbishop to bless the people : 
his Eminence readily complied, and 
putting his head out of the carriage, 
with two motions of the cross on each 
side, bestowed his pastoral benediction. 
Mas’ Aniello then rode on, and enter- 
ed the palace through a crowd of sol- 
diers, followed by the Archbishop, who 
was accompanied in his carriage by 
Genovino, Mas’ Aniello’s brother, and 
Arpaja the new representative (eletto) 
of the people. ‘They were met by the 
Viceroy at the foot of the great stair- 
case: the Cardinal iniroduced Mas’ 
Aniello, who threw himself at the feet 
of his Excellency, which he kissed in 
the name of the people, thanking him 
for the grace he had bestowed upon 
them, aad assuring him that he might 
dispose of his life as he thought fit. 
The Viceroy with cordiality assisted 
him to rise ; told him he had never con~- 
sidered him as acriminal, and that he 
should for the future esteem bim as @ 
friend. ‘“ It iseven asserted by some,” 
says my author, with much caution and 
a certain air of scepticism, “that bis 
Excellency embraced the fisher boy sev~ 
eral times.” 

The Viceroy then retired with Mas’ 
Aniello and the Archbishop, ‘to a prix. 
vate apartment, where they remaineda. 
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eonsiderable time, reasoning together on 
the affairs of the city. While there 
they heard a dreadful noise from the 
people without, who, alarmed at Mas’ 
Ajiello’s long stay, began to suspect 
that some harm bad befallen him, To 
remove this suspicion, he appeared at a 
balcony accompanied by the Viceroy 
and the Cardinal, and, holding out his 
hand, cried out “ here | am, safe and 
free ! Peace, peace !” 

The populace joyfully echoed the 
word peace, and the beils of the neigh- 
boring churches began to ring ; but on 
Mas’ Aniello’s complaining of this, 
they were immediately silenced. To 
show the Viceroy the absolute ¢om- 
mand which he had over the people, he 
gave several extraordinary proofs of it; 
a word, the finger pressed on the lips, 
the least gesture, was enough to pro- 
duce the most unanimous and instanta- 
necus obedience. 

It was agreed at this interview, that 
the treaty should be printed, and that 
the Viceroy and his ministers should, 
on the next Saturday, go in person to 
the Cathedral, and, after it was read, 
solemnly swear to observe every article 
which it contained, and to use all their 
efforts to have it confirmed by the King. 
The Viceroy gave orders to the Com- 
missary-general to obey Mas’ Anielio, 
who was now created Captain-general 
of the city, in all things; and when 
Mas’ Aniello took leave, his Excellen- 
cy gave the powerful plebeian a rich 
gold chain worth 3000 scudi. Mas’ 
Aniello would have refused this last 
compliment, but the Archbishop insist- 
ed on his accepting of it. The next 
morning Mas’ Aniello appeared io pub- 
lic, giving orders, and passing judgment 
in his usual sailer’s dress, Ais a judge 
he was violent, but seldom unjust ; he 
frequently exhibited great perspicacity ; 
and he was not unfrequently mild and 
merciful ; excepting always when the 
friends or famiiy of Mattaloni were con- 
cerned, in which ease he was uniformly 
severe, 
ful supply of provisions, and placed: im- 
Mense sums, which had fallen into bis 
hands, in the royal treasury. ‘The Vice- 
roy aod his wife sent. in return, many 
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costly presents, such as rich robes and 
gold chains: “ a circumstance,” says 
my author, “ which in future ages will 
searcely be believed ; but which 1s yet 
most hiStorically true.” On thé next 
day, which was the Saturday appointed, 
the treaty was read in great form by the 
Secretary-general of the Neapolitan na- 
tion: the Viceroy and his’ ministers 
swore to observe it, and to procereé Its 
confirmation from his Majesty the King 
of Spain ; after which the Te Deom 
was sung, and then Mas’ Aniello began 
along speech, in which he declared the 
uprightoess of his intentions, and men- 
tioned his determination of returning to 
his origina) occupation, 4s soon as the 
confirmation should arrive from Spain ; 
but till then he was resolved to keep all 
the power which he had obtained.— 
Printed copies of the treaty were posted 
up in all the public places in the city. 
the joy of the people was excessive, and 
with the impradence natural to an un- 
thinking mob, they would bave thrown 
aside their weapons, but this Mas’ An- 
iello strictly prohibited, commanding 
every man to be in arms, as before for 
the public safety. 

From this day the glory of Mas’ 
Aniello grew dim ; he begaa to feel the 
intoxicating nature of his situation ¢ his 
head seemed to turn giddy, and his pru- 
dence forsook bim: his orders, no lon- 
ger wise and decisive, were frequently 
countermanded ; from a firm but hum- 
ble democrat, he became all at once @ 
fierce and imperious tyrant. His judg 
ments were frequently capricious and 
bloody ; in short he seemed no longer 
the same man, and even his brother-in- 
law was heard to say, that Mas’ Aniel- 
lo had gone mad; and that if he did 
not desist from so many executions and 
conflagrations, he would himself assas- 
sinate him. On Sunday evening Mas’ 
Aniello appaared to be completely de- 
lirious ; all bis words and actions were’ 
those of a madman: here my author 
says, “* it was the opinion of most peo- 
that his intellects had been deranged 
by a drugged liquor, given him for the 
purpose by the Viceroy.” On Mon- 
day the mad tricks he played had in 


them much of the comic and ridiculous, 
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but more of the frightful and tragica). 
Heads were struck off in dozens at his 
approach ; he treated the first noble- 
men of the land with the greatest indig- 
nity, aod quarrelled with, and even 
beat his coadjutors, the able Arpaja, and 
the venerable Genovino. In the even- 
ing he complained of a dreadtal pain in 
his head, saying a fire was burning his 
brain, and he threw himself, dressed as 
he was,into the sea ; when he came out 
he was secured, put in irons and con- 
ducted to his house. On the same ev- 
ening, Genovino and Arpaja, despair- 
ing of his recovery, entirely abandoned 
him, and retiring to the Castello Nuovo 
concerted a plan with the Viceroy, to 
deprive Mas’ Aniello of his power, and 
to make him prisoner for life. Before 
they proceeded to attempt at alienating 
the people from him, they stipulated 
that his life should be spared on account 
of the good he had done: and that the 
treaty which he had made should be 
punctually observed, 

The next morning was the festival of 
the Virgin of Carmine : Mas’ Aniello, 
who had just broken loose from his 
irons, entered that crowded church a 
few minutes before the Archbishop, 
who was on that day to celebrate grand 
mass. When the Archbishop entered, 
Mas’ Aniello approached him, crying 
in a tone of despair, “ I see the people 
begin to forsake me, and wish to betray 
me: be itso; I only desire for mine 
and for the people’s consolation, that a 
solemn procession, in which the Vice- 
roy, his Ministers, and the Authorities 
of the city may form a part, should be 
made on this day to the shrine of this 
most holy Virgin. Having to die, I shall 
in this manner die contentedly.” 

When the Cardinal was proceeding 
to perform the religious ceremonies, 
Mas’ Aniello ascended a pulpit, and, 
taking a crucifix in his hand, conjured 
the people to remember all that he had 
done for them, and not to abandon him. 
He spoke for some time in a very sane 
manner, and seemed to have recovered 
his former eloquence and reason ;__ but, 
ou seeing the eyes of the people either 
averted, or turned on him with anger 
and contempt, and that even his body 
guards were forsaking him, he lost all 
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command of himself, and burst out into 
delirious ravings. The cardinal, who 
was thus interrupted in his services, dis- 
patched some monks to make Mas’ 
Anielio descend: he offered no resis- 
tance, indeed he was incapable of mak- 
ing any, for he had exhausted himself, 
and large drops of sweat were rolling 
down his face. By the order of the 
Archbishop he was carried to-the dor 
mitory of the monks and laid upon a 
bed. 


The religious ceremonies were finish- 


ed, and the Archbishop retired from the 


church to his palace, In the meantime 
Mas’ Aniello, having changed his dress, 
which was wet with perspiration, went 
from the dormitory into a litle saloon 
that had a balcony overlooking the sea ; 
he was leaning over this to catch the cool- 
ing air, when some gentlemen, accome 
panied by a great number of armed men, 
entered the church, erying “ Long live 
the King of Spain, and let no one under 
pain of death obey Mas’ Aniello any 
longer !”—F rom the church they passed 
into the cloisters, pretending to wish to 
negociate with Mas’ Aniello. When 
he beard his name called, he came un- 
dauntedly forward to meet them, ex- 
claiming, “Here I am,. my friends.” 
In that moment four arquebusses, each 
loaded with ten square balls, were dis- 
charged at the fated victim,—who, ut- 
tering the words, “ ungrateful traitors !” 
rolled a corpse at the feet of his assas- 
sins. A butcher, who was passing by, 
was called in to cut off bis head ; which, 
having placed on a spear, the murder- 
ers entered the church where above 
eight thousand people were assembled, 
and thence they went into the market- 
place, crying *“* Mas’ Aniellois dead— 
long live the King of Spain,—and let 
no one mention the name of Mas’ Ani- 
ello.” 

The spectacle of the bleeding head. 
of their leader, and the discharge of a 
few arms without bail, were sufficient 
to disperse that mob which had for ten 
days been absolute masters of the 
city: they retired without so much as 
striking a blow to avenge the death of 
aman who had procured them such 
immense benefits. 
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The body of Mas’ Aniello was 


thrown into the fosses of the city, and 
his brothers and sisters, wife, motber, 
and every relative found in Naples, 
were taken prisoners, and confined in 
the castle; to ingratiate bimself with the 
people, the Vicerdy, however, very 
soon gave orders for their release, 

On the evening of the same day in 
which Mas’ Anielio was killed, the 
Viceroy had the privileges of Charles 
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the fifth again read with much solemnity 
in the market-place, and again swore 
strictly to observe every article of them, 
as well as of the treaty he had made, 
The people were contented, and in the 
cries of long live the King of Spain, and 
the Duke of Arcos, and with the pros- 

ct of cheap bread, truit and oil, for- 
got the ill-fated Mas’ Aniello, almost 
before his body was cold, 


> 
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GERMAN DESCRIPTIONS OF HOGARTH’S WORKS. 


From Baldwin’s London Magazine. 


THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
- Plate ll. 

~— chapter might very properly 

be entitled Finishing Touches. 
We see that the block has been rough- 
ly hewn at Oxford into some shape, and 
is now come to be touched up in a 
more delicate manner, and by superior 
arusts, ' The air is still somewhat awk- 
ward, and the mouth boobyish ; yet 
we cannot mistake the line of grace 
perceptible in the former, and the latter 
already speaks fluently over the shoul- 
der:—a considerable progress, there- 
fore, for so short a time, has been made; 
—by and bye it will be much better. 
Our hero is just risen, bas slipped on a 
light trock with gold tassels, and holds 
his levee. That he may not lose the 
genial influence of Aurora he hastens 
to receive ber last and most powerful 
rays,—those that strike our planet be- 
tween eleven and one. To save time, 
too, he takes five different lessons at 
once—to wit, on the French Horn, on 
the Harpsicord, in Fencing, Dancing, 
and Pogilism. At the same instant he 
is giving audience, and attending to im- 
portant domestic concerns. Whatever 
objections some people may be dispo- 
sed to make to such a method of study, 
at least it cannot be denied that it pos- 
sexses Encyclopedian comprehen- 
siveness ; nor is it, perhaps, so singular 
as they may deem.—Hogarth, who 
was obliged to express bis meaning in 
a typical language, could have hardly 
done otherwise than he has here, if he 


had intended to inform us of what is 
daily passing in many a studious head. 
A sleeping Jacob is easily painted ; 
but it we would paint him dreaming of 
the ladder reaching up to heaven, | do 
not see that we can help adopting the 
ingenious method used in Weigel’s 
Bible. We there find a well engraved 
ladder leaning against the clouds, and 
the angels going up and down.— W hat 
I here mean to say is, that, if some 
heads were to be represented with all 
the angels (good and bad) that are 
withinside receiving audience, we 
should have more crowded chambers 
than that of Rakewell’s levée.. 


Eight persons are in the presence 
chamber, enjoying the felicity of their 
near access to our hero ; farther on are 
six others, who are yet in expectation : 
altogether there are fourteen persons with 
whom we must now become better ac- 
quainted. 

The man in the (apparently) dark 
brown great-coat, with whom Rake- 
well is speaking, and whose very ap- 
pearance announces gunpowder and 
bullets, is what is generally termed a 
Bravo ;—a ruffian, who, for a hand- 
some consideration, will not only cut 
up other people, but, as we may per- 
ceive by the plaister on bis nose, will 
suffer himself to be cut up too, The 
paper which Rakewell has in his hand, 
is a letter of recommendation just de- 
livered to him by this gentleman, The 
Captain, it says, is a man of honour, 
and his sword is at your service. In 
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reply to Rakewell’s enquiry, whether 
he is the Captain, he exclaims, * I am 
the man,” and thereupon lays his right 
haod on his sword,—while he places 
his left upon that part, which is not on- 
ly the seat of his honour, but of the 
courage with which he brandishes his 
weapon when once he has drawn it. 
We ought to observe, that the billet is 
signed— Wm. Stab ;—{from which we 
may infer, that the Captain dors not 
scruple, occasionally, to employ a some- 
what shorter blade than that now bang- 
ing by his side. Roucquet finds fault 
with our artist for having introduced 
this character, which he says—and 
very justly too—is not English but 
Italian. But all that Hogarth has 
meant to say here is, that the gentleman 
in his night-cap and slippers possesses, 
In addition to his other many virtues, 
that of poltroonery. 

Behind the Bravo stands a man 
blowing the French-horn, and holding 
his left hand in bis breeches, The 
Captain’s letter of recommendation 
will certainly be no loser by the anima- 
ting notes of the musician. Mu- 
sic has the same influence upon the 
fhind that want has upon the body : 
it rarefies, and by rarefying, expands 
it. This horo-player is surely sketched 
from nature: I imagine this to be the 
case from the situation of his left hand, 
and the buttoniog of the two low- 
er buttons of his coat, in order to 
conceal it. Hogarth had undoubtedly 
seen a man playing the French-horo io 
this attitude ; although he might prob- 
ably not know the reason of his doing 
so.—-I remember to have frequently 
observed, in my youth, a performer on 
this instrument who used to stand in 
precisely a similar position; and I 
knew that he did it that he might avoid 
a disease which is often brought on by 
great straining—and nothing causes 

ter straining, than blowing the 
French-horn. The intention of the 
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action in the case I speak of could not 
be mistaken ; for if the performer oc- 
casionally removed his hand on arri- 
ving ata piano passage, he was sure to 
replace it at the next forte :—the good 
man looked as if he was perpetually 
about to pull out hits wateh ! 

‘The gentleman in the centre of the 
print, who, with bis expanded tail and 
turkey-cock strut, appears to be defiling 
off before Rakewell,isa French dancing- 
master of that period; and is as we cannot 
but perceive—a man of distinguished 
figure and remarkable address.* One 
may perceive that the inspiring and in- 
flammable air of his nation actually 
raises him from the earth, which he 
touches only with his toes, It is pre- 
tended that this figure is oudré and dis- 
torted. Yet what dancing-master—es- 
pecially when as abstracted as this one 
13, in the enjoyment of his professional 
existence—does not occasionally cari- 
cature and distort himself? It is the 
same with these teachers of bodily 
rhetoric, as with many of our Latin 
Professors—they have so many syntax- 
ts ornala, that it is impossible for them 
to express themselves unaffectedly. 

That the left leg of this figure might 
at first be mistaken for the right one, 
ought perhaps to be imputed, as a fault, 
to the chair, which does not yield quite 
so readily as the atmosphere to the lines 
described by the dancing-master’s 
limbs. ‘The more delicate the motion 
the more liable it is to be impeded ; a 
dancing-master may break his neck 
ever a straw, that another person would 
not even feel. This happy mortal, 
(and that he is pre-eminently bappy, we 
may be convinced by the expression of 
rapturous glory in his face—by the eyes 
nearly closed externally, and gazing in- 
ternally, upon the visions of his imag- 
ination—by the simpering mouth 
which is thus fashioned by contentment 
itself,)—this happy mortal, 1 say, is in 
the act of making with his body a pas 





* Mr. Nichols thinks that this is the celebrated dancing-master Essex. Fielding notices him 
in his Tom Jones (hook xiv. chap. 1.),. where he says---that had Homer and Virgil, Aristotle 
and Cicero, Thucydides and Livy, united their talents, they would never have been able to pro- 


duce such a work as Essex’s ** Rudiments of Gerteel 


ucation.” This figure, therefore, 


Becomes doubly valuable, if we attribute its air of evident exultation to a consciousness of a Pe 
periority over those ancients whom the dancing-master may either imagine to belong to his 


profession, or pity, because they did not. 
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frizé, which his inward man is contem- 
plating with ineffable satisfaction, view- 
ing it as he does in the purest unembod- 
ied form of ideal beauty! What 
peace of miod! what soul-felt compla- 
cency! Verily, Wisdom herself must 
be confounded, wheo she here beholds 
a pair of feet, that have brought their 
nimble possessor to the goal which he 
might have missed ten times over, if he 
had her head upon his shoulders. Be- 
bind the Dancing-master stands Du 
Bois, a French fencing-master—a por- 
trait. He is in the attitude of one who 
is making a thrast with his foil, while 
he calls out to his adversary. This 
man is remarkable for his tragical end ; 
he was run through the body in a duel 
(11th May, 1734). with an Irishman 
of the same name and profession ; he 
retired from the field of battle on foot, 
but died a few days afterwards of his 
wound. Sure enough, similar names 
and professions (especially such a pro- 
fession as this) in the same town, might 
be likely to occasion mortifying gue 
pro quos:—as the namesakes, therefore, 
were both privileged dispensers of the 
specific for all complaints of honour, 
—the matter was arranged fraternally ; 
and the danger of mistake for ever ob- 
viated. Although our feneing-master 
has no adversary in front, whose thrusts 
he can parry, he has no one at back, 
who casts upon him a look, the keen 
thrust of which could not be parried 
by all the Du Bois in the world :—it is 
the glance of still, silent contempt, 
sharpened by the evident consciousness 
of superiority. This comes from the 
person standing against the wall with 
two formidable cudgels beneath his 
arm—himself looking. somewhat like 
a third. His name was Kigg,* he 
was the greatest cudgel-player of his 
time, and—if wedo oot quarrel about 
words—really a great man. He could: 
have levelled an ox. with his: fist; and 
tamed a menagerie with bis. quarter- 
staff. This contrast of the British 
Athblet with the French Fencer is. admi- 
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rably happy: we have here the solid 
and durable British oak opposed to the 
fluttering French aspen; the club of 
Hercules to a foil—the lion to the an- 
imal that crows. With what an ex 
pression of disdain, spread over his 
broad uoreffied countenance, does 
Figg rest against the wall, and witness 
the comic fencing-solo of Du Bois! 
His look plainly inform us that he is not 
only able to hew the fencer into pieces, 
but, if necessary, to devour the pieces 
themselves afterwards. 

On Figg’s left hand, in conjunction 
with the Venus in the picture, stands 
old Bridgeman the gardener, presenting 
a plan to Rakewell, who is at present 
too much engaged with the wéile to have 
any leisure to attend to the dulce, This 
head, has, in my opinion, all the air of 
being. a portrait. What an expression 
of honesty in the countenance! He 
seems to be the honestest man at the le~ 
vee, and it is probably for this. very 
reason that the master of the house 
turns his back upon him. Such a face 
is a real annuity for life,—although now 
drawing to its close. Deafness, and’ a 
paralytic motion of the head, would not 
have rendered the original at all less in- 
teresting. The artist has been blamed 
for having placed in the hands of this 
celebrated embellisher of grounds, who 
was the first to banish the formal Dutch 
regularity from gardens, a plan io which 
the formal system is so conspicuous.—~ 
But may not this be evidently intended. 
to shew us want of taste in Rakewell, 
who has before rejected many better 
designs? Or may not Bridgeman, who. 
is holding more than one plan, present 
this first, by way of feeling his employ- 
er’s pulse. Yet this idea is somewhat 
too refined. In fact, for the Azerogly- 
plac of a garden, a plan in the, Dutch 
style.is much more convenient than a 
modern. English one ; to the latter it 
would have been necessary to have adds 
ed the words, * Garden Plan.”—l 
must observe by way of parenthesis, 
that this excellent man was the first that 





* He died in the year 1734. There is a portrait of him painted by Ellis, and 
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mezzotinto hy Faber, In S. Ireland's illustrations, are many. anecdotes of him, end a card that, 
Hogarth designed for him. The authors who mention him, of him as a@ perfect wonder. 
His forte consisted in the use of broad sword and quarter ar 
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ventured to banish clipped trees, and 
that he was the inventor of what are 
called Ha Ha’s. 

Koeeling before our hero, is a Jockey, 
who has won for him a heavy siiver 
bowl, which be now presents in this at- 
titude—probably because he can thus 
hoid it more conveniently, till his mas- 
ter has transacted his more important 
concerns, For a hundredth part of 
such a prize, old Rakewell had not only 
forgotten all bis other temporal concerns, 
but eternity itself into the bargain, Up- 
on the bowl is engraved the race horse 
and his rider, above which figures is in- 
scribed— Won at Epsom,” and he- 
neath the name of the horse—“ Silly 
Tom.” This is the use which Hogarth 
has made of his hero’s christian name, 
at which we hinted in the preceding 

late. The horse is called ‘Tom, like 
his master, and like him suffers himself 
to be ridden upon by other people for 
their own advantage—which he would 
not do were he not silly, 

IT have known instances of English- 
men who have at first read the word 
filly instead of silly ; and indeed, few 

rsons would expect to find the latter 
epithet beneath the portrait of an Kn- 
glish racer. A noble, generous crea- 
ture, that stands many degrees above 
other horses in the scale of animal per- 
fection, and not unfrequently above its 
master himself. Here it seems to be dis- 
graced merely for the purpose of incul- 
cating a moral lesson to its owner. 

Thus Hogarth informs us that his 
hero keeps racers, and, as we may per- 
ceive, from the two portraits of comba- 
tants against the wall, fighting cocks 
also. And if, in addition to this, he 
bestows his golden apples among such 
fighting hens as the three who stand 
before Paris, we shall be able very ea- 
sily to divine what will be the end, not 
of this upstart,—but this downstart, 
At the harpsicord sits a man, apparent- 
ly not very young, altho’ when viewed 
from behind of a very respectable ap- 
pearance. Before him a new Opera 
lies open, “ The rape of the Sabines,” 
—upon the right td leaf. are ‘the 
names of the performers, and on the top 
line is Romulus, Sen. Far.—undoubt- 
edly meaning Farinelli, a celebrated 
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singer of that day, with whom we shall 
by aud bye become better acquainted. 
Then follow the ravishers themselves, 
very whimsically numbered first, second, 
third ravisher,—with the abbreviations 
of their names; and what gives this 
idea so much Hogarthian pleasantry, is, 
that these dreadtul ravishers were, one 
and ail, artificially prepared for soprano 
singers, It is to be observed too, that 
the word ravish bas another meaning, 
which, it is probable, did not oceur to 
Hogarth, at the time, for it would rather 
have diminished than increased the 
force of the intended satire :—to ravish 
means also to enrapture, and in this 
sense, Farinelli may certainly be said 
to have been a most notorious ravisher 
of ladies. ‘Then come the virgins ;— 
Signora Str tr, Signora Ne--gr--se ; 
all natural sopranos, it is true, but most 
artificial virgins! These ladies belong 
to the well-known order of female Sa- 
bines, who wander through and sing, in 
every country of Europe ; where they 
extort fines from the other sex, in re- 
venge for the lost honour of their grand- 
mothers, giving them in return a symbol 
of the fatal history by way of quittance; 
after which they proceed with their 
booty to the Agro Sabinv. 

Upon the back of the chair on which 
the Harpsicord player sits, hangs a long 
roll of paper, which, at first sight, might 
be taken for a petition to a certain 
house; and the company, too, has 
somewhat the appearance of a gang 
come to press subscribers into their ser- 
vice. This, however, is not the case : 
it is a list of the presents which have 
been made to the ravisher Farinelli, 
who had then quavered himself into a 
princely fortune. ‘ A list of the rich 
presents Signor Farinelli, the [tajian 
singer, condescended to aceept of the 
English nobility and gentry for one 
night’s performance in the Opera of 
Artaxerxes.—A pair of diamond buc- 
kles by ; a diamond ring by 
a bank-note in arich gold case ; a gold 
box, with the history of Orpheus en- 
chanting the beasts, by Thomas Rake- 
well.” Bravo! among these animals, it 
appears,was one justly called sillyjT'om! 

These are the costly toys: then come. 
the various sums, 100, 200, 300 guin- 
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eas as we may suppose. Below lies 
the frontispiece to a poetical panegyric 
on Farioelli, inscribed by its author to 
our Rakewell. Thus racers, fighting 
cocks, strumpets, and poets, devour 
something in the course of a year, ‘The 
frontispiece represents Farinelli upon 
an altar, where hearts are burning ; be- 
fore him are ladies, some kneeling, and 
some standing ; offering to him flaming 
bearts,;—a most extraordinary present 
to bring to such a deity. The high- 
priestess exclaims “one God! one 
Farinelli !” and it is asserted that, dur- 
ing the me that so many persons were 
infected by this Tarantula-mania, a la- 
dy actually uttered these words aloud 
in ove of the boxes, being plunged in 
an extacy of rapture at the warblings 
of the Castrato, 

But who, after all, is the man seated 
before the harpsichord ;—for it most 
undoubtedly represents some well 
known character of thatday ? English- 
men themselves are not agreed as to 
who is the person intended, and no for- 
eigner can possibly decide such.a ques- 
tion as this: but it certainly cannot be 
Farinelli. No youthful fair one would 
think of offering her heart to such a fig- 
ure as this—such a thing is not credi- 
ble for a single moment. Place what- 
ever you will upon the altar, be it mar- 
ble, or wood, or what it may,—for 
Heaven’s sake let it be in the shape of 
youth! It is generally reported to be 
our own great countryman, Handel : 


Trusler expressly says so, and I have. 


myself recently been assured, on the 
authority of a person who knew Hogarth, 
that this figure is most certainly Handel, 
Nichols is of a contrary opinion; but 
he merely founds it upon an hypothe- 
sis of Sir Joho Hawkins: “ Handel,” 
says Sir John, “ valued himself too 
much to bring himself into such a situ- 
ation ; therefore, the artist would hard- 
ly have ventured to expose him thus.” 
Now it seems to me that this is of no 
weight at all. One must be very little 
acquainted with the spirit of satire in 
general, and more particularly with the 
spiritof Hogarth’s satire, to impute to it 
such scruples. The figure of Handel, 
—which many thousand persons must 
3M ATHENEUM VOL, 8. 
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have frequently seen placed in this atti- 
tude before the instrument,—probably 
pleased our artist ; and in consequence 
of being thus well known to the public, 
it was calculated to answer his purpose 
by serving as a universally intelligible 
sign for music, just as Bridgeman’s 
head does for gardening. I must own 
that it would have been an unpardona- 
ble thing to have given us here Handel’s 
features, but it is the art, not the man 
that is here made so prominently con- 
spicuous ; and this circumstance re- 
moves all idea of intentional offence, 
Yet if it be really Handel who is here 
before us, Hogarth has made ample 
reparation by the manifesto which he 
has fixed to the chair ; and we may be 
permitted to interpret as follows the 
artist’s meaning— This is the man 
upon whom should be conferred those 
presents which thou, my country ! 
lavishest upon wretcbed eunuchs! If 
thou must bestow thy wealth upon a 
stranger, at least bestow it upon one 
whose melodies, so far from unnerving 
thy manly feelings, rouze, excite, and 
animate to deeds that are worthy of thy- 
self. But as for those—give thei 
brickbats instead of bread.” 

Now for a peep into the anti-room, 
where we find all the characters ready 
for the second act of this morning com- 
edy, and the bell about to rng. A 
milliner is listening with great resigoa- 
tion to the somewhat furious address of a 
man, who, to judge from his gesticula- 
tion, is quarrelling about precedency : 
this person, who may be a shoemaker, 
is afraid that he shall be the last to be 
admitted into the presence chamber, 
Next to him is one who, according to 
Gilpin, is a French tailor; and then 
comes a French perruquier :-—the form- 
er has a new gala-suit on his arm, the 
lattera new wigin his box. This is 
indeed something like a tailor! whata 
difference between him and the village 
theosopbist, who measured our hero for 
bis mourning! You might swear that 
that fellow was a cobler ; but this gen- 
tleman might almost be mistaken for a 
minister of state, ‘To all appearance, 
both the tailor and the perrvquier have 
come hither in a coach. Who is the 
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tall figure standing by the looking-glass? 
He appears to be some one either upon 
half pay or out of place. But the poet ! 
the poet with an epistle to Rakewell in 
his hand! He who does not sympathise 
in the felicity felt by this man while 
he reads his own verses, probably for 
the hundredth tyme, bas never been the 
father of a single line, and is consequent- 
ly unacquainted with one of the greatest 
domestic enjoyments with which it has 
pleased Heaven tocheer human existence 
-—no matter whether placed in a garret, 
at Twickenham, or at Ferney ! Observe 
with what affection and paternal rap- 
ture he regards his metrical offspring ; 
while his right hand is placed upon his 
heart, as_if to prove the sincerity of his 
feelings :—his peruke too is precisely 
in the fashion of Voltaire’s! Did we not 
already know that Hogarth had himself 
Written verses, we could not have failed 
to suspect it, after viewing this poetas- 
ter’s head, 

Between the portraits of the game 
cocks, hangs the Judgment of Paris. 
The arrangement of these pictures shows 
us the taste of its possessor, or at least 
of his major-domo—or perhaps his ma- 
jor-domo may be a sly dog, and intend 
the cocks as a stroke levelled at poor 
Paris. The two animals stand there 
as if the three goddesses were so many 
hens ; while Paris sits there as if they 
were so many cocks, Is it at all prob- 
able, that this picture is a copy of one 
that had been in possession of Francis I. 
-—and sold to Rakewell as an original ? 

- Francois I. Roi de France avoit un tableau 
que l’on disoit étre sans défaut ; il permit a 


tout le monde de le venir considérer, et or- 
donna qu’on lui fit parler tous ceux qui y 
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trouveroient des defauts. Ce tableau repre- 
sentoit Juron, Venus, Pallas, et Paris nuds. 
Rabelais, apres avoir examine long-tems, 
dit qu’il trouvoit un grand defaut de juze- 
ment: on le fit parler au Roi, qn lui ayant 
demande quel etoit ce defaut, il repondit a 
sa Majesté, que Paris etant au milieu des 
trois plus belies déesses du ciel, ne devoit pas 
etre represente d’uu si sang-froid; et que 
c’etoit se tromper lourdement que de penser 
que ce Prince, jeune et vigor eux, fut ainsi 
demeure sans donner quelque signe qu'il 
etoit homme, devant trois deesses nues, qui 
tachoient a lenvie de lui plaire. 


This is quoted from the anonymous 
explainer of Hogarth, from whom Mr. 
Ireland borrowed the observation. But 
bow happened it that neither recollected 
that their great countryman Burke has 
solved this problem with his peculiar 
philosophical acumen. The passage 
occurs in his Enquiry into the Ongin of 
our ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
Part 4, Sect. 9, and to this I must refer 
the reader, Were it broughit into con- 
tact with the one before quoted, they 
would by their affinity produce a third, 
which is quite as well omitted. 

In front of the harpsichord is the 
maker's name: the words, if | am not 
mistaken (for they are not very legible) 
are J. Makoon fecit. 1n all probabili- 
ty this is another stroke at the tasteless- 
ness and extravagance of the possessor, 
or the imposition of the vender, But 
the English annotators take no notice 
whatever of such traits as these ; they 
ought, however, to have considered, 
that, although containing no difficulty 
for the artist’s contemporaries, time ren- 
ders them obscure. And we may be 
sure too that Hogarth did not insert 
this name without being convinced it 
was the most appropriate he could se- 
lect for his purpose. 








ANNALS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 
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THE BLACK GONDOLA, 


HE mock trial of the crooked shoe- 
maker by the Doge of Venice, on- 

ly exhibited the ready talent for strata- 
gem and deliberate spirit of revenge of- 
ten found in the lowest order of Ital- 
ians. ‘The sequel displayed those na- 


tional. characteristics in a higher and 
more fatal degree. 

Count Annibal Fiesco, by whom that 
mock trial had been instigated, was se- 
cretly suspicious of the high-chamber- 
lain’s share in the catastrophe, and se-_ 
verely piqued at the ridicule it bad call- 
ed upon him. He baffled the jest.in 
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the most graceful way he could, by be- 
ing foremost in laughter at his personal 
resemblance to the grotesque cobler, 
and by representing bim at masked balls 
as his favourite character. On one of 
these occasions, as he returned from a 
midnight entertainment in the attire of 
Crispin’s disciple, a man started from 
an obscure corner of Si, Mark’s-square, 
and whispered, ‘“* You have been dan- 
gerously late—we have waited for you 
more than an hour.” 

Though the speaker wore a lazza- 
rone’s loose and squalid apparel, the 
Count knew the voice and features of 
his enemy, the Doge’s chamberlain. 
Believing this the beginning of some 
intrigue, he was not unwilling to seize 
what might retort the jest ; and imita- 
ting the cobler’s voice with his usual 
perfection of ‘mimicry, he replied, 
“Give me my business, and Jet me 
finish it before day-light.’ "—* Take 
this ring, Raffaelle,” returned the 
Chamberlain, “and make haste to the 
Villa Salviati—if the man you meet 
under the gateway says ‘ Yes, give 
him the ring, and he will trast you with 
a letter—if ‘ No,’ return here to me,and 
I shall have other employment for you.” 

It was safest to make no answer. 
Annibal took the ring, now well con- 
vinced that his adversary held intimate 
correspondence with the knavish shoe- 
maker, and satisfied by the right of re- 
taliation which this certainty seemed to 
give him. He went courageously to 
the gateway of the villa, and said to 
the man who stood under its shadow 
—* Yes or No?”—* No!” was his 
answer, without lifting his head ; and 
Fiesco, disappointed by not seeing the 
face of the intriguer’s other agent, re- 


turned to St. Mark’s Place, determining’ 


to pursue the adventure, and trusting to 
his talents as a mimic to prevent his 
own detection. 

Martini, the Doge’s chamberlain, 
stood where he had been left, and 
shewed a joyful gesture when he saw 
his messenger return. Nota word was 
exchanged, except the monosyliable 
No, and Martini beckoned the suppos- 
ed cobler to follow him. They went 
through various obscure byeways to 
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the back-door of a house from whence 
Martini brought a large package, which 
he gaveto his companion ; and taking 
esother himself, made him a second 
sign to follow. Count Fiesco began to 
dislike bis enterprise, and to fear it was 
not connected with ordinary gallantry, 
or that it was another stratagem to ren- 
der him ridiculous. But when his con 
ductor stopped at the garden-door of a 
palace oceupied by the French ambas- 
sador, his ideas changed. He knew 
how jealously the Venetian republic 
viewed any intercourse between its 
subjects and the agents of a foreign 
power, and be therefore knew that an 
officer of state in Venice would not 
hazard a private visit to an ambassador 
without some motive more powerful 
than a jest. His adversary was a 
young and gallant man ; and the pro» 
bability so strongly favoured his first 
suspicion of an intrigue, that Fiesco 
once more determined to understand 
the matter, and convert it, if he could, 
into a means of retrieving his own lost 
credit. The door was opened, not, as 
he expected, by a muffled duenna, but 
by the ambassador himself, wrapped in 
a plain coat with a lantern in his hand. 
He looked at his visitors as if he ex+ 
pected a third; and shutting them 
within bis garden-door, asked if all was 
concluded. ‘Your excellency’s word 
is sufficient,” said the Chamberlain ; 
“and here is a farther pledge of my 
employer’ s good faith.” He took from 
Fiesco’s shoulders the package they 
bore, and laid hisown on it. “ But 
where is the other deposit ?” enquired 
the Frenchman—* Can we not finish 
the affair to-night ?—Notwithstanding 
the convenient indisposition of your 
Doge, I can defer my audience of 
leave no longer.”——** Not to-night, 
Monseigneur, unless but in a mat- 
terof such high importance, we shall 
be able to amuse the senate with excu- 
ses for delaying your last audience till 
this secret treaty is settled,”——“* And,” 
answered the Ambassador, “‘ it will be, _ 
I hope, a preamble and preparation for 
public treaties still more expressive of 
your master’s trust. I give him, on 


my own behalf,a guarantee of the friend 
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ship which my sovereign wishes to ex- 
ist between our nations.” —* | am ouly 
authorized,” said Martini, in an agitat- 
ed voice, “to seal this compact—you 
are a French nobleman, and will not 
forget its secrecy or its sacredness.” — 
* Neither,” rejoined the Envoy; “ nor 
shall I forget that I received it from a 
noble Venetian, an officer of state, and 
a prime counsellor of the Doge.” 

Martini opened the red box he had 
brought, without replying. It con- 
tained jewels and some papers which 
the envoy eyed with a glance of tri- 
umph ; and closing the lid, put his seal 
upon it. ‘Fiesco saw the secret glance, 
and the feelings of a politician rose with- 
in him, mingled with those of his pri- 
vate enmity. Martini was concluding 
a negociation with the crafty minister 
of a rival nation, and had probably 
compromised the welfare of Venice for 
some puspose connected with his own 
ambition. Here, indeed, was an un- 
expected opening to the revenge which 
Fiesco’s soul had claimed as a right till 
it thirsted for it at a banquet. Thecun- 
versation he heard implied some acqui~ 
escence on the Doge’s part, and he felt 
a sullen pleasure in finding that the 
patron who had sacrificed him for a 
jest was not incapable of sacrificing 
bis country. While he hesitated be- 
tween that vindictive pleasure, and the 
more generous impulse which tempted 
him to throw off his disguise and ar- 
rest Martini, the envoy cast on him 
a significant glance, and the cham- 
berlain directed him to depart, and 
await his return in. the square of St. 
Mark. 

This was the crisis of Fiesco’s fate. 
He stopped an instant on the threshold 
after the garden-gate had been closed 
upon him ; and strove to overhear their 
farther conversation. But-he only heard 
the envoy repeat the words he had be- 
fore addressed to Martini, and they re- 
newed the worst paasions in the Count’s 
inmost heart, “ An officer of state !— 
prime counsellor of the Doge !”—these 
‘ titles might have belonged to him if the 
ingeoious mischief of his rival had not 
supplanted him. He had never been 
any thing more than the favourite jester 
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of the court, and he loathed the Doge 
even for loving what he knew to be 
only his lowest talent, and for not dis- 
covering the many nobler ones which he 
felt in his possession. Thus stung by 
private pique and political jealousy, 
and justified as he believed by both, 
he returned to St. Mark’s Square ; 
not to await Martini’s return, but to 
lodge an accusation against him of trai- 
torous intercourse with the minister of 
France. Then throwing his cobler’s 
coat and other apparel into the canal, 
he made haste, muffled in an ordinary 
cloak,to his own mansion. On the 
door, in large letters written with red 
chalk, he saw this alarming sentence 
—** Let those who visit foreigners be- 
ware.” 

Had he been watched and detected 
by some spies of the State-inquisition, 
or was the whole a farce concerted 
by his enemy to annoy him? What- 
ever might be the truth, he had acted 
indiscreetly. He might be proved to 
have visited the envoy himself, and the 
Doge, whether he was Martini’s dupe 
or his accomplice, was sufficiently pow- 
erful to sacrifice him. But Fiesco’s 
spirit was too proud and bis appetite 
for vengeance too keen to be checked 
by vague apprehension. Both were 
roused, rather than repelled, by the 
mysterious danger which threatened 
him ; and boldly effacing the incrip- 
tion, he entered his palace, prepared to 
await the result. 

In less than an hour Martini returned 
from the French minister's rendezvous, 
and found the crooked cobler waiting 
for him in the square of St. Mark. 
They went together with long strides to 
the chamberlain’s palace, and had no 
sooner entered his private cabinet by 
a back-door, than the cobler spoke. 
“You are betrayed. Fiesco has made 
a worse use of his likeness to me now, 
than when he cheated me of my wife. 
He has dropped a letter into the lion’s 
mouth, and the officials will be here in 
an hour. I saw him, and by the bles- 
sing of St. Mark they will see something 
on his door too, unless be rubs out my 
red chalk.” 

Martini stood stupified, without lis- 
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tening to Raffaelle Gobbi’s long ex- 
planation of the accident which pre- 
vented his own attendance at the ap- 
pointed time. ‘“ There is no leisure for 
groans, monsignor,” he added, with a 
grin which shewed how well mischief 
agreed with his nature, though he hat- 
ed the inventor :—‘“ let us take the 
chance we have, Give me the depo- 
sit you taiked of, and I will carry it 
through fire and water to the French- 
man’s—If there be any thing else in the 
house not safe for the knaves of office 
to find, a torch will do the business bet- 
ter than a stiletto.” 

Martini clenched his hands in agony. 
He put his ear to another door in the 
cabinet, listened eagerly, and grew pale 
as ashes—‘* Not yet!” he muttered— 
“not gone yet !—then there is no hope 
but I can—” and he cast a glance 
of desperate meaning at his own sword, 
which lay on the table. Gobbo’s prompt 
eye caught the intelligence of his; and 
putting both his hands firmly on Mar- 
tini’s he exclaimed, ‘‘ No, you are 
right ; it is not yet time for you to use 
it. I have a shorter and a quicker blade, 
aud it shall never flinch from the ser- 
vice of a man who hates my enemy.” 
Mertini answered by a ghastly look of 
hesitation and dismay—* There is no 
use now for torch or stiletto,” he said, 
instinctively recoiling from thedeformed 
dwart’s grasp—“ a gondola !—a gon- 
dola would save us all.”—Gobbo 
grinned with the glee of a goblin, 
and sprang out of the window at the 
same instant that the door was burst 
open by the officers of the State-inqui- 
sitors. They arrested Martini by vir- 
tue of their secret warrant; and seizing 
his sword, demanded admittance into 
the interior cabinet. His countenance 





had recovered its firmness from the mo-. 


ment of their entrance. Turning re- 
solutely towards the balcony, he 
pointed to it, and said, with an un- 
faltering voice, ‘ Gentlemen, if I had 
meditated escape, the way was open, 
and the leap easy ; but there can be no 
need of flight where there is no con- 
sciousness of crime. I have committed 
none, and know of no right you have 
to violate my private chambers, There 
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is the door—here is my poniard, and 
the first man who enters shall know 
its temper.” He sprang suddenly from 
their hold as be spoke, and placed his 
back against the’ door with a gesture 
which proved his determination ; but 
ove of the officials, more daring and 
crafty than his companions, instantly 
threw himself out of the window, and, 
calling for a ladder, prepared to climb 
into the balcony of the next room. 
The crisis was desperate. .Martini, be- 
lieving that his own flight would force 
these men’s attention from their other 
purpose, made an audacious leap alter 
bim, and ran towards the canal. Alithe 
officials followed, forgetting the myste- 
rious cabinet in their zeal to prevent 
his escape; and his plunges into the 
labyrinths of his wooded garden again 
drew them from the banks of the canal. 
His own escape, be kuew, was utterly 
impossible, but he prolonged the strug- 
gle in the darkness of his groves till the 
dashing of an oar informed him tbat his 
point was gained, Slowly and with dif- 
ficulty he suffered himself to be over- 
come, and was carried, covered with 
wounds, to the state-prison of the re- 
public. His violent resistance had 
given force to the charge exhibited 
against him; and though neither pa- 
pers nor any suspicious articles could 
he found in his cabinet when rigorously 
searched, the correspondence he had 
held with a foreign minister, contrary 
to the letter of Venetian law, was too 
clearly manifest. The physician of the 
French envoy had been often seen in 
his company, and the most severe and 
artful examination could extort no con- 
fession from him. Neither affirmative 
nor denial escaped his lips, and the cruel 
question warranted by national custom 
was applied without success. An ap- 
peal was made to the ambassador, re- 
questing him to permit the physician 
of his household to appear before the 
secret council; but his reply was a 
positive refusal grounded on. his pri- 
vileges, and followed by his departure 
with all his suite from the Venetian 
territory. The promptness of this re- 
moval, and the ceremonious ‘caution 
of his answer indicated, or seemed to 
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indicate, the political importance of 
the fact. Noone knew, though a few 
of his friends suspected, the cause of 
Martini’s disappearance from court, 
and none, except Count Fiesco, re- 
joiced to observe it. Even his gloomy 
rejoicing was not unmingled with fears 
for his own safety, excited by the writ- 
ing on the wall, and he remained at 
his villain cautious inactivity. Asum- 
mons to attend the Doge brought the 
cowardice of conscious guilt to his 
heart; and not daring to disobey, lest 
his hesitation should convict bim of a 
share in Martini’s downfall, he entered 
his patron’s presence. The quiet 
sadness in the aspect of the good old 
Doge relieved him from fear, and even 
revived the sullen pleasure of ven- 
geance ; but that dark and brief feel- 
ing sunk into remorse when the Doge 
squeezed his hand and wept. “I sent 
for you, Fiesco, because | know your 
affection for me is strong enough to 
vanquish your dislike to a man I can- 
not forsake. Here is a testimonial in 
his favour, written and signed with my 
own hand, which I require you to read 
for him in the presence of the Council, 
From no one but yourself have I a 
right to expect such an effort of cou- 
rage, and from no other man would 
it have such force. You are his avowed 
opponent. ‘Therefore you can be sus- 

ted of no prejudice in his favour ; 
—you have been always high, perhaps 
highest in my esteem, therefore you 
have nothing to gain by his release, ex- 
cept the honour of serving justice and 
befriending an enemy.” 

Fiesco’s spirit melted at this appeal, 
and he knelt to kiss the hand which of- 
fered him the paper. ‘“ Promise no- 
thing till you have read it, Count !— 
Go, and return to me with your deter- 
mination.”—He would have been una- 
ble to form a reply, and retired eagerly 
to read the contents in the next chamber. 
They were short, and in this frame of 
words :— 

“The Doge of Venice cannot ap- 

ear as witness before the supreme 
council of bis government, nor assent 
to their decision as a judge without 
acknowledging himself a party in the 
cause. 
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“ Perhaps his selection of Martini to 
fill the Ligh office of bis chamberlain 
and public secretary, has offended some 
competitor of more emineat birth and 
enterprizing spirit, Such a competi- 
ter has probably been the writer of 
the anonymous accusation, and the dis- 
coverer of Martini’s supposed conspira- 
cy with a foreigner. Had this dis 
coverer known all the secrets of the 
court he has been so ready to dis- 
grace he would have remembered the 
disappearance of the Doge’s daughter. 
Ippolita’s innocent levity of heart led 
her to the verge of a marriage she 
secretly repented. On the eve before 
its completion, her father detected her 
correspondence with his secretary and 
their plan of flighttogether. ‘The gon- 
dola was in waiting at the steps of bis 
terrace, when the Doge seized his 
daughter, and confessed himself the 
father of her lover. She plunged in 
despair into the canal, and was saved by 
the desperate efforts of ber brother. 
What was their miserable father’s re- 
source ?—His only daugtiter’s life was 
preserved, but her reason seemed to 
have forsaken her, ‘There were no wit+ 
nesses of this dismal scene, and he 
resolved to circulate a rumour of her 
death, and consign her to the care of 
her unfortunate brother. ‘The gondola 
was ready, her ravings were stifled, and 
Martini conveyed her to the retirement 
of his villa. Noone doubted her acci+ 
dental death, or no one ventured to con- 
tradict the tale she and her confidante 
had contrived to deceive her father. 
The scarf and veil were found among 
the sedges of the canal, and the scheme 
she had devised to cover her elopement 
by pretended death served as a refuge 
for her misery. The physician of the 
French embassy had well-known skili 
and integrity, and the Doge of Venice 
submitted to the grievous necessity of 
trusting to them. The ambassador 
agreed to charge himself with the sick 
princess, and to seclude her safely in 
a noble convent if her afflicted spirit 
revived. Had that cruel spy who de- 
based himself to watch Martini, under- 
stood the purport of his conversation, 
he would have pitied the anguish of 
a brother obliged to surrender his sister 
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toa stranger; his sister, made insane by 
the criminal reserve of an erring father, 
and the too vivid sense of her own vir- 
tue. Had the messengers of the Council 
entered his cabinet which he defended 
at the risque of his life, they would 
have seen that miserable father weeping 
over his only daughter, striving to recal 
her recollection, and entreating her to 
accompany him to the asylum he had 
prepared for her. They would have 
seen him forced at last to bide her in 
the gondola brought by a poor faithful 
wretch, and to leave her while she clung 
to him in the helplessness of idiotism. 
Could he publish her misfortune to a 
cruel and misjudging world ?—Can he 
blame the noble courage of a son and 
brother willing to sacrifice both his life 
and honour to preserve his family’s ?— 
Shall he see it recompensed by a shame- 
ful death, or by.tortures and imprison- 
ment, without convincing the Coun- 
cil how deeply the remorse of a father 
is felt, though too late, by the Doge of 
Venice ?” 

Fiesco read no farther. He returned 
into the presence of the Doge, aad threw 
himself at his feet, crying—** No, my 
lord, it is my task to clear Martini, 
since my accusation has been the cause 
of this misery. I have visited the am- 
bassador—I can take on myself the 
whole odium of the offence, without 
exposing the secret of your family. 
Let me prove my love for Ippolita’s 
fair fame equal to Martini’s—Ab! my 
lord !—in this, at least, | deserved to be 
your son also.” 

The Doge rested his grey hairs on 
Fiesco’s shoulder, and clasped his hands 
over his head. ‘The strong ague of men- 
tal agony shook his whole body as he 
answered—* Ye had the same father— 
Ippolita has two brothers.”—Fiesco 
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was silent and stiff asin death; and, 
after a long pause, his distressed parent 
added—*but I have not injured thee, my 
son ; go and atone for me and thyself.” 

“ For myself!” said the Count, rous- 
ing himself with the fire of sudden frenzy 
in his eyes—“ am I, who have been your 
other victim, to be your advocate !— 
Shall a father, whose blind pride or un- 
timely caution educated me in igno- 
rance of my birth, call on me now to 
atone for the mischief caused by his 
false shame? Was it the deformity of 
my figure or the beauty of my bro- 
ther’s that raised him to your Council, 
and debased me to the station of your 
court-buffoon ? Why was! tempted to 
love and hate without measure, by liv- 
ing as a stranger among my kindred ? 
Should I have been seduced by oppor- 
tunity to disgrace my rival, had I known 
he was my brother ?—-or to endanger 
my prince, had I been permitted to re- 
verence him as a father ?—But I will 
not sacrifice my sister's honour, and 
my brother's blood shall not rest on my 
head.” 


Fiesco disappeared, leaving the paper 


among the burning asbes on the hearth, 


and his father frozen with dismay and 
horror. That night the Council of Three 
sentence of death on Martini, 
for whom no advocate appeared, and 
ordered his immediate execution. But 
the black gondola employed to convey 
the State’s secret victims to the fatal 
lagoon, was seen hastening towards the 
Adriatic coast, rowed by two goblio 
dwarfs, and returned no more. A stone 
in the cemetery of a Bolognese convent 
bears the name of Ippolita, and was 
permitted also to cover the remains 
of an uoknown soldier who fought 
and died in the army of the Doge of 
Venice. . 








CROKER’S POEMS.* 
From the Literary Gazette. 


RoR, we know not how truly, 


assigns this production, with the 
exception of four of the fables, to the 


pen of Mr. Croker. It is not unwor- 
thy of his talents: and there are cer- 
tain passages in it more likely to be de- 
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rived from his known political feelings, 
than to be considered as congenial with 
the spirit of La Fontaine. We could 
have wished it otherwise: for politics 
warp such a book out of its natural 
sphere, by converting instruction into 
satire, and pleasantry into bitterness, 
The all-pervading curse of our times 
infects society enough without being 
Inwoven into our amusements, and in- 
laced with our literature. Expediency, 
wisdom, and virtue, private tranquillity 
and public happiness, demand that it 
should, as far as possible, stand by it- 
self, the prodigy, the disgrace, and the 
bane of the age. We are sorry that it 
has found its way into this otherwise 
admirable performance ; and that in- 
stead of translations of the original, 
we should have imitations, opening the 
way to allusioas and comparisons wide- 
ly departing from the amiable character 
of their prototypes, and inconsistent 
with their fine quality of general, and 
not individual correction. 

La Fontaine’s distinguishing excel- 
lence, that in which he surpassed Gay 
and equalled AXsop, is the universal 
applicability of the sweet reflections 
scattered over his unaffected narratives, 
The exquisite nature and simplicity of 
his manner, the truth with which his 
animals speak and act, the grace and 
refinement of his language (a perfect 
model of the art of concealing art), and 
his charming wit, do not altogether re- 
commend him so much to the world’s 
applause, as the genuine goodness and 
kind heartedness with which every pas- 
sing remark in the shape of advice is 
addressed, not to particular persons or 
affairs, but to mankind. It was this 
which obtained esteem, as well as ce- 
lebrity for his fables on their first ap- 
pearance ; it was this which rendered 
them most beneficial for youth, while 
they were most delightful for mature 
years ; it was this which inspired be- 
nevolence by example, while it taught 
wisdom by precept; and we do regret, 
that this has been in any degree aban- 
doned by his very able imitator. 

Having with due diffidence submit- 
ted these preliminary opinions, we pro- 
ceed to exemplify the ingenious and en- 
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tertaining manner in which the writer 
has executed his own design. The vol- 
ume contains between sixty and seven- 
ty Fables; together with the French, 
on which they are founded. ‘The |at- 
ter are so generally read, that it is only 
requisite to notice, that those here re- 
printed consist of the most popular 
stories, such as the Wolf and the Lamb, 
the Dog and his Shadow, the Daw in 
borrowed Piumes, &c. The former, 
which are dedicated to Lord Sidmouth, 
may be appreciated by the following 
specimens. La Fontaine’s “ Contre 
ceux qui ont le Gout Difficile” is thus 
rendered. 


TO THE CRITICS. 


Had once the wit-inspiring Muse 
Smil’d on my birth with placid eye, 
For so with genius she imbues » 
Her chosen, favour’d votary, 
Then sop had adorn’d my song, 
With sweet Fontaine’s gay fictions vying ; 
Such subjects to the Muse belong— 
For verse was ever link’d to lying. 


But sparingly on me the Nine 
Bestow their gifts :—weak Minstrel I! 
Nor hope my lays like his to shine— 
I’ve done my best, let others try. 


Yet have I cloth’d in English dress 
Many a quaint tale of beast and birds ;— 
Nay trees and plants their thoughts express, 
Blest with the magic gift of words. 


“ Friend,” cries a Critic, * I'm afraid 
You give your work too much parade : 
Dull is the head which is not able 

To hitch in rhyme a childish fable !” 

Had I but known, fair Sir, your taste, 
Not thus my labour wou!d I waste. 
Henceforth to subjects more sublime 
I'll dedicate my toil and time. 

Instead of Brutes is’t better seck 

A Turk, or Moor, or modern Greek ? 
Or tho’ the classic theme I urge ill— 
Berrow a wond’rous tale from Virgil? 
Censors no longer shall complain, * 
So here begins the Epic strain. 


While ten long years the Greeks their pow'rs em- 
ploy 

To gain the walls of heav’n-defended Troy, 
Rang’d on each side the Gods with ardour strove ; 
Here Juno labours, there the Queen of Love. 
At length the foil’d besiegers call in aid 
For arts and arms renown’d, the blue-ey’d Maid : 
Minerva’s skill exceeds their bootless force. 
Prompted by her, they frame a monstrous horse 
Of mountain size !|~and in its hollow side 
Clad in bright brass, her covering heroes hide. 
Ulysses, great in council and the field ; 
Stout Ajax, master of the seven-fold shield ; 
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‘Tydides—* Prithee babbler hist ! 
O spare us thy pedantic list.— 
This mountain horse ail credence shocks, 

' Outdoes the Raven ‘and the Fox ! 
Yourawkward stilts but make one smile, 
So ill they suit your Muse’s style.” 

Weil then, again [ll change my plan, 
And write to please you if I can. 

From war and heroes pieas’d I turn 
To pay a more delightful duty. 

To mighty Leve I'll incense burn, 

And worship at the shrine of Beauty. 

With old Anacreon gaily sport 
Where black or azure eyes pierce thro’ one, 

Or else to eastern climes resort, 

And flirt "mongst Houris with the new one: 

“Where spicy breezes fair ones fan 

In the magic bow’rs of Gennistan ; 

Where Araby’s jasmines fragrant join 

With Sura’s rose a garland to twine ;— 

** Stop, friend, that rhyme’s not useable! 

Your measure is slovenly ;—mend your strain— 

Those few lines you must melt again 

In your Parnasian cracible.” 

Critic ! since thus you turn the tables, 

Let me proceed to write my Fables 

In my own style and manner. 

Altho’ to imitate is vain 

The simply elegant Fontaine, 

Still let me rhyme beneath his banner ! 


There is all Fontaine’s archness in 
the following, (from La Lace et sa 
Compagne., ) 


THE TWO BITCHES, 


A bull dog’s lady, following nature’s law, 
Could find no place to lay her cumbrous load ; 
No kennel, hut, or hovel fill’d with straw, 
Where her blind brood might wait for eyes, 
And their limbs gain a proper size 
To venture safely on a walk abroad. 
In this distress she visited a neighbour, 
And begg‘d she’d lend a lodging for her labour. 


Her neighbour, Mrs. Mastiff, was kind-hearted, 


Who said, “ Tho’ ladies I’m not us’d to lodge 
any, 


My hut for once is yours ;” and she departed, 
Wishing her toil a lucky minute, 
Whene'er she happen’d to begin it, 
And offer’d vows for safety of her progeny, 
Praying that fortune on them never frowning, 
Would save the pretty precious pugs from drowning. 


After the month, the landlady just hinted 
The place might now conveniently be quitted. 


Dame Pug-nose, much unwilling to be stinted, 
Observ’d her babes were still but tender, 
And as Dame Mastiff chose to lend her 
‘The hut, and kindly her condition pitied, 
She hop’d to meet indulgence something further ;— 
Toturn out such poor sucklings would be muvther. 
Dame Mastiff to this urgent plea consented. 
Week followed week—the tenants never stirr’d ; 
Her own necessities she represented : 
* Here,” said th’ ungrateful Bitch, “ I’m suited, 
“ Nor can my claim be well disputed ; 
* Possession is nine-tenth’s of law, I've heard. 
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“ In short, my whelps have teeth, their limbs are sta- 
ble— 
“ Now then eject us, if you think you’re able! 


To Mother Britain, as a duteous son, 
I’m loth with her to use a filthy name : 
Else, I must needs confess, my Fable done, 
There’s something moves me much to say, 
That Britain and America, 
The first for soft good nature puff’d by fame— 
The last once weak, whom commerce now enriches 
Bear great resemblance to this brace of Bitches ! 


We select the remainder, rather on 
account of their length and consequent 
fitness for our columns, than for their 
possessing any peculiar beauty : 


THE WALLET, 


Jove once assembling all his creatures, 
Proclaim’d, whoe’er disiik’d his lot, 

As far as outward form and features, 
Might have them mended on the spot. 


Amongst the rest he saw the Ape— 
Thought him fit subject for beginning: 
But Jacko faultless found his shape, 
And saw the graces in his grinning. - 


Said Jack, “ you might have pitch’d a worse on, 
Sire, in the crowd that’s here attending ! 
There's brother Bruin’s half-lick'’d person 
May need, I think, some little mending.” 


The Bear not wishing to complain, 
Said,—** That pert Jackanapes must doat. 
How many beasts desire in vain, 
The comforts of this shaggy coat. 


Yon Elephant, our height o’ertopping, 
In clumsy bulk perhaps is stronger— 
But sure his ears requiresome cropping— 
Should not his tail be somewhat longer ?” 


The Elephant these changes scouted ,— 
The same vain notions e’en prevail 

In his wise head; he rather doubted 
If not too large wasfat dame Whale. 


Contented was my lady Whale ; 

While mistress Ant believ’d Miss Mite 
Was made on much too small a scale, 

She thought her own dimensions right. mR 


Not one there was in all the crowd 

Wish’d to be larger, smaller, straighter ;~ 
The ugliest monster there was proud 

Of the fair gifts bestow’d by nature. 


Above the rest conspicuous Man 
Appear’d, than other creatures vainer. 
Great Jove contriv’d a simple plan 
To make this obvious truth the plainer. 


At his command men Wallets bore : 
For holding faults was made the sack. 
One end, as usuai hung before, 
The other close behind his back, 


Each to his own dear failings blind, 
To find another’s error labours ; 
Packs up his own faults snug behind, 
And trains the front pouch with his neighbour's ! 
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MAN AND HIS LIKENESS. 


Once a lover there was, and he loved in strange fash- 
ion : 
The flame from his breast other feelings could 
drive all : 
Himself was the object ador’d, and this passion 
Reign’d fix’d im his heart, without dreading a ri- 
val. 


Our Dandy Narcissus, of comiea! shape, 

Was warp’d all awry, and his head was an ass’s. 
His mirror stil] shew’d him the face of an ape, 

But he always believ’d that the fault was the giass’s. 


Other mirrors repeated, alack ! thesame story ; 
He swore that the world had together conspired 
To spoil of his beautiful person the glory ; 
So he made them his bow, and in dudgeon retired. 


Removed from all glasses a fair lake he found, 
Which shew’d the same image most faithfully 
frightful, 
Yet so bright the reflection, so charming the ground, 
He could not help owning the view was delightful. 


Now who do you think is this whimsical elf ? 
I'll explain, lest you think me a mere idle prater.— 
°Tis the Mind ;—’tis you, Reader—the Poet himself— 
And our friends are the irrors, which shew us our 
nature. 


The Lake—the sage maxims of one shrewd adviser, 
Who shews all the follies our hearts which environ : 

Rochefoucault may make most of us better and wiser 
Let Harold hold up his dark mirror to Byron. 


THE HORSE AND THE WOLF. 


When Nature, releas’d from the cold icy trammels, 
Which winter had form’d, all her lustre renews, 
When the gold of the cowslip each meadow enamels, 
And the amethyst blends with soft emerald hues ; 


At this sprightly season of love and of joy, 

A Horse from his stable was sent by his master, 
In freedom these holiday hours to employ, 

And graze at his ease ina rich verdant pasture. 


A wolf who was prowling in search of adventures, 
The glossy, plump animal joyfully spies ; 
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With caution the paddock’s enclosure he enters, 
In hopes of possessing so tempting a prize. 


« Ah ! wert thou, stout beast,” cries the thief, “ but a 
mutton— 
In a moment that carease I'd seize as my own; 
As it is, some disguise I must artfully pat on, 
Before I can tear thy fat flesh from the bone.” 


So gravely saluting, he questioned the Steed— 
* Are you here, my fair Sir, fur your health or your 
pleasure ? 
From the symptoms I fear you ’re a great invalid, 
For in health men allow their poor nags but small 
leisure. 


* Asa pupil of Galen accept my assistance ; 
By feeling your pulse I shall find what your state 
is ; 
I have travell’d thus far. from a very great distance, 
To give the afflicted my best advice gratis. 


* Very choice are the wise in selecting their food, 
For plants that are noxious the functions disturb 
all, 
As Solomon knew well the bad from the good, 
I can point out each root in old Culpepper’s herbal.” 


The Horse Isgrim’s character knew by repute, 
And plainly perceiv’d what the traitor design’d : 

So he says, * Learned Doctor, my pains are acute, 
An abscess is form’d in my off-foot-behind.” 


« A delicate part!” quoth the Leech, “ and indeed 
In the choice of a surgeon ‘tis well to be wary ; 
Allow me to touch it, and then I'l! proceed 
Like a perfect adept in the art veter’nary. 


* But first of your pain let’s examine the cause—” 
The horse launch’d his heels, and no kick could 
be kinder, 
It crush’d to a mummy the hypocrite’s jaws, 
And dash’d from their sockets each holder and 
grinder, 


* All this I deserve,” said the Wolf full of sadness : 
* In the trade of a butcher I'd been quite at home, 
ah |! 
Tochange my profession was absolute madness— 
Who dares kill a patient without a diploma \”’ 
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From the Monthly Magazine, November, 1820. 


ACCOUNT OF THE INTRODUCTION OF THE TEA-PLANT 


INTO CAYENNE, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON ITS CULTURE. 


‘ue recent importation of some 
young plants of the tea tree into 
Cayenne, has induced the Society for 
Instruction, in Guiana, to circulate the 
following information respecting this 
valuable plant. 

The tea tree does not grow naturally 
any where but in China, but it is culti- 
vated in many gardens of Europe and 
America, It rises to the height of five 





or six feet ; its leaves are oval or ellip- 
tical, from one to two inches in length, 
and of a deep and glossy green. Its 
flowers (which are always numerous, 
rather large, and of a very pleasing ap- 
pearance) are white, and are each com- 
posed of a calix of five or six divisions, 
five or six petals, and a great number of 
stamina. 

China and Japan are the only coun- 
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tries at present, in which the plant is 
cultivated in large quantities, and where 
the leaves are prepared in the manner 
in which we see them. | 

According to Kemfer, it will grow in 
any soil and climate ; others say it pre- 
fers a pliable soil, and an aspect partly 
shaded. 

At the age of three years it begins to 
be fit for use: and every six or eight 
years, the ground is replanted with new 
trees. 

We shall now give all that we have 
been able to learn respecting the gather- 
ing and the preparation of the leaves, 
which is the only part of the tree of 
which any use is made. 

In February and March, the cultiva- 
tor gathers the young and tender leaves 
when they are only of a few days 
growth ; and in consequence of their 
comparative scarcity, and their high 
price, these are generally consumed only 
by the rich. This is called the inpe- 
rial tea, - 

The second gathering is made in May, 
when some of the leaves have attained 
their usual growth, but others are not 
so far advanced. Both of these are 
plucked indiscriminately, as they occur, 
and this mixture of the young and ma- 
ture leaf is the Bohea. 

The third and last gathering is made 
about the middle of summer, when all 
the leaves are at their full growth. This 
kind of tea is the coarsest, and is usually 
consumed by the poor. 

Although each leaf is carefully pluck- 
ed one by one, not to injure the plant, 
a labourer will gather from six to 
twelve pounds per day. The leaves are 
dried upon heated iron plates, They 
are continually turned with great quick- 
hess, till they are so hot that they can 
scarcely be any longer touched with the 
hand. They are then thrown upon 
mats, from which the workman after- 
wards takes them, one by one, and rolls 
them in his hands, while others fan 
them continually, to cool them rapidly, 
in order that they may preserve their 
rolled-up form. 
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This process is repeated several times, 
until all the humidity of the leaves is 
extracted : but the iron plates are heat- 
ed less and less, and the rolling is made 
more slowly and with greater care. 

When the ieaves are thus made per- 
fectly dry, they are packed in boxes, 
that they may preserve their periume 
until they go into the market. 

The use of tea in China, is of the 
highest antiquity. We are unacquaiot- 
ed with the motives which led the Chi- 
nese to drink this infusion, and are ig- 
norant of the time when this custom 
commenced, It is conjectured, that 
their first design, in using it, was to cor- 
rect the water, which is said to be of a 
brackish taste in many parts of that 
vast empire. 

It was about the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, that the Dutch 
East India Company introduced tea 
into Europe, and that the use of it first 
began. Its cultivation in the gardens 
of the curious, io this quarter of the 
globe, has been known fora century 
past. 

We do not enter into the discussion 
respecting the properties or virtues of 
tea. We merely recall to the public 
mind, that it is an important object of 
commerce ; and we believe that it will 
familiarize itself with great ease to the 
climate of this colony; and, unques- 
tionably, its culture is highly worthy of 
the attention of the colonists. 

The six plants which were brought 
to Cayenne, by the French ship of war, 
l Ariége, from San Salvador (Brazil,) 
have taken extremely well, up to this 
time. ‘Three of them, according to the 
Annales Maritimes, are in the Royal 
Botanical Garden at Cayenne; and 
the other three are in the plantations of 
M. de Kerchove. 

May we not hope that the Americans, 
who like the French, are independent 
of those intrigues which have deprived 
the British colonies of the cultivation of 
this plant, will be induced to attempt 
its culture in Louisiana and the Flori- 
das 2 
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From Baldwin’s London Magazine. 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


A Correspondent of the Aligemeine 
cetlung, has communicated some 
particulars respecting theseIslands,which 
from the recent death of ‘Tameiameia 
their king, have become an object of 
considerable interest.—He professes to 
derive his information from Dr. Adel- 
bert von Chamisso, who, as naturalist, 
accompanied Captain von Kotzebue, in 
his circumnavigation, and visited the 
Islands in question in 1816 and 1817. 
No missionaries have ever been in 
the Sandwich Islands—W hat is said in 
the Missionary Register for 1818, as to 
the heir of the kingdom having been in- 
structed in the principles of Christianity 
in the school of the foreign mission, at 
Cornwall,* in America, merely proves 
the address with which a native of 
Owaihee knows how to give himself an 
air of importance when out of his coun- 
try. The real heir of the kingdom,— 
whose name is Liolio (Reoreo,) a son 
of Tameiameia, and who, on account 
of his descent by the mother’s side, is 
more elevated, or rather, more holy 
(tabu) than the individual alluded to— 
showed himself addicted to idleness and 
drunkenness ; and of all the qualities of 
the old hero, possessed only bravery, 
which is common to all the natives of 
Owaihee. The kingdom of Tameiameia 
must fail to pieces by his death. His 
great vassals had already shared it 
among themselves, during his life, and 
they were ready, the moment his eyes 
closed, to take formal possession of their 
respective shares. No European, how- 
ev-r powerful as a leader he may be on 
any of the Islands, need think of ruling 


over the natives, and, indeed, no such 
intention bas been entertained by any 
of them. Much less need any Euro- 
pean power think of the conquest of 
these Islands; for even should civil 
war favour the enterprize, it could have 
but a very transient success, for the 
Islanders would never endure a foreign 
yoke, and they are too powertul to be 
extirpated. Tamuri, the king of Atuei, 
will regain his former independence. 
Kareimoku, called by the Europeans 
Bil Pitt, (sprung from the Regal 
House of Mauwi, spared aod adopted 
by Tameiameia, on the conquest of that 
Island, afterwards educated and fondly 
cherished by him, and promoted to the 
highest dignity and power,) now gov- 
ernor of the Island of Owahu,—the © 
most important of the whole groupe, as 
it alone possesses a harbour (Hanna- 

ruru, secured by a castle well provided 
with artillery,)—has long been ready 
to take possession of that Island.— 
Teimotu, of the old royal race of 
Owaihee, closely connected with Ka- 
reimoku, receives Mauwi for his share, 
and the feeble Liolio will only be able 
to retain possession by arms of his orig- 
inal heritage the Island of Owaihee. 
Whatever revolutions may happen the 
Sandwich Islands will still remain for 
European navigators what they now 
are—a staple for their trade ; and their 
avarice will only fan the flames of war, 
not with a view to conquer the king- 
dom, which is out of the question, but 
in order to have a market for arms, by 
which they can pay for the articles 
which they may require. 








From Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 


SHUFFLEBOTHAM’S DREAM. 


HONOURED MR. NORTH, 
Yo need not shrug your éhiddNdete 

at the commencement of this epis- 
tle. 1 know well enough how great a 
bore, as your modern young gentlemen 


elegantly term it, it is, in general, to tell 
one’s dreams. ‘ Babbling dreams,” 
Shakspeare calls them ; and, to be sure, 
for the most part, they have all the dis- 
advantage of fiction, joined to the trite- 





* Probably Connecticut, 
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ness of common-place reality. But 
this that I am going to give you is, as 
far as I can see, as agreeable as any 
realities | have to send you at present 
from Gowks-Hall, excepting, peradven- 
ture, the smoked flitch which accom- 
panies this, and which Dinah says, she 
hopes is quite equal to that you liked 
so well when you did us the honour to 
stop a day or two last back-end. How- 
ever, | must not wander from my sub- 
ject, considering that I am _ now only 
relating a dream, and not dreaming one, 
Well, I had got comfortably settled the 
other night, in the old stuffed arm-chair 
by the fire, after having, at last, sent off 
to bed your friend Roger, who had 
been deafening us all the evening with 
practising “ ‘Tantivy,’ “ Up in the 
morning early,” and “the Lass of 
Livingstone,” upon the old French 
hunting-horn that hangs in the ball ; 
and sister Dinah had left me to enjoy 
my pipe, ewe-milk cheese, and jug of 
mulled October, (old John has made a 
capital brewage of it this year, Mr. 
North, you'll be glad to hear,) together 
with a volume of Anderson’s Poets, 
when, somehow or other, I drop 
asleep. Then followed the oddest vi- 
sion that ever I knew or heard of, all as 
regular as clock-work, as one may say. 
Methought I found myself, all at 
once, in a long room with a gallery, like 
a concert-room, and that, in the gallery, 
Was an audience, as for aconcert, I 
thought, however, that I was in the 
body of the room, and not in the galle- 
ry, and there came in to me a whole 
company of people, with musical in- 
struments in their hands, whom | knew 
at once, I cannot tell how, to be poets. 
To be sure, some of them had an out- 
of-the-world look enough—but there’s 
no accounting for these things in dreams. 
There they all stood at their music- 
Stands, as natural as the life, just as fid- 
diers do; and, as I remembered, they 
first all played together the sweetest and 
wildest harmony I ever heard: indeed, 
it seemed quite supernatural, and put 
me into a sort of amaze, and made me 
gasp for breath, with a feeling such as 
one recollects to have bad, when a boy, 
in a swing whilst oa the return, After 
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that they chimed in, one by one, to play 
solos, | think, the musicians call them ; 
and some, whose turns were far off, L 
thought, stood about and came near me, 
and appeared very affable and familiar. 
The oddest thing was, that 1 always 
knew perfectly who played, though 
how I came by the knowledge I cannot 
tell. 

The first that played was a pale ao- 
ble-looking man, whom I| knew at first 
sight to be Lord Byron, and he gave us 
a solo on the serpent, such as are used 
in military bands. One would think 
this was a strange instrument to play 
solos upon—but such playing you never 
heard ; he seemed to have such com- 
mand over it, that he could make it al- 
most as soft and mellow as a flute; and 
the depth and beautiful inflections of 
his lower tones were miraculous. I 
sometimes could not help feeling a 
mistiness about the eyes, and a heavy, 
palpitation of the heart. Perhaps the 
ewe-milk cheese and mulled October 
might have something to do with this— 
but there’s no accounting for any thing 
in dreams, After him a well-dressed 
gentleman, who was no other than Mr. 
Campbell, gave us a sonata on the vie- 
lin, which he played very scientifically, 
though, to my mind, he seemed very 
timorous, and played a weak bow. 
However, he got plenty of applause, 
both from hi: companions and the spec- 
tators in the gallery. 

He had hardly finished, when up 
stalked a grave, plain-looking man, with 
a sort of absent air, and his hair comb- 
ed smoothly over his forehead, some- 
thing like a methodist preacher. He 
would have neither music-book nor mu- 
sic stand, nor did I see any instrument 
he had—when, to my astonishment, I 
overheard somebody whisper, “* Words- 
worth’s going to give us a grand con- 
certo on the Jews’-harp be bought last 
week of a philosophical Jew pediar 
from Kirby Steven.” And so he did ; 
and, what is more, the concerto was 
well worth the hearing. You would 
not believe, Mr. North, what tones he 
brought out-of his gew-gaw, as we call 
it in this country-side. The man at 
Liverpool was nothing to him. He 
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got thunders of applause, though I could 
see some laughed, anc some few sneer- 
ed, and some wicked wag had the im- 
pudence to call out, ‘ well done, 
smouch !” I rather suspected that this 
came from some of the poets about me, 
for I. saw Lord Byron and little Moore 
laughing, behind, as if they would split. 
However, it evidently vexed Mr. 
Wordsworth sadly, for he turned away 
in a pet, and walked into a corner,— 
which occasioned a sort of pause. In 
the corner where he went stood a very 
antique looking, magnificent organ, to 
which he sat down; and, on looking 
more intently, 4 discovered the name of 
Milton in gilt letters on the front, from 
which I inferred that it had formerly 
belonged to him. Mr. Wordsworth, to 
shew, I suppose, that he could play if 
he chose, struck a bar or two in such 
grand Miltonic style, as immediately 
silenced the laughers. 

Order, however, was pot long kept, 
for little Moore’s jokes were not to be 
suppressed, even during Mr. Southey’s 
grand Maestoso flourish on the trumpet. 
The trumpet was an old one, having 
been used ever since Queen Elizabeth’s 
time in the coronation of our sove- 
reigns ; and, from an unfortunate bruise 
or two, bad begun, as Mr. Moore ob- 
served, “ to sound a little flat.” Per- 
haps even Mr. Southey’s powers had 
not quite done justice to it ; for, though 
a promising musician, he had taken up 
this instrument rather late in life ; nor 
had his former practice been such as to 
afford him much facility in the attain- 
ment of execution upon it. This, at 
Jeast, was little Moore’s account, re- 
peated, with divers significant shrugs 
and half nods, to a listening circle. He 
concluded by saying, ‘ be would have 
advised the Laureate to have kept to 
that ancient scripture instrument, the 
sackbut.” Mr. Southey however con- 
cluded, in the midst of great plaudits, 
and after he had finished, the amuse- 
ment ran still bigher. What could 
equal my astonishment, when I beheld 
Mr. Coleridge, after an eloquent dis- 
quisition on the powers of “ this novel, 
but admirable and simple instrument,” 
sit down to play a Phantasia, with a 
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skewer upon a gridiron, which he call- 
ed “the dulcimer of nature.” Who 
would have dreamed of producing mu- 
sic from such a thing? Yet Coleridge 
did so. ‘The applause was immense— 
Lord Byron clapped immoderately ; 
and even Mr. Jeffrey, who was in the 
front of the gallery, loudly called “ en- 
core,” in his odd tone, between jest and 
earnest. But this extraordinary exhi- 
bition was not the only display of Mr. 
Coleridge’s singular genius. He fa- 
voured us with a specimen of his man- 
ner of playing the Kolian harp, which 
he did by breathing into it. Nay, for 
the gratification of the company, he 
thus played himself to sleep, and pro- 
duced a most capital bass accompani- 
ment by snoring, When he awaked, 
which he did in about ten minutes, he 
proceeded to maintain that “ a hair and 
cinder” was one of the finest instru- 
ments that human wit ever invented ; 
and to prove this, played a rhapsody 
upon it with no small effect. After the 
applause had subsided, he informed us 
however, in rather a transcendental tone, 
that the cinder came from a subterra- 
neous fire in Abyssinia, and the hair 
from the tail of a black borse with green 
eyes, of a mysterious breed, preserved 
by a certain German baron, a friend of 
his, and a descendant of Dr. Faustus, 
on his domain in the Hartz mountains ; 
a piece of information which seemed to 
excite as much merriment as wonder 
in some of his hearers. 

After Mr. Coleridge, Mr. Moore 
was universally called upon, who, as 
soon as he had recovered from his 
laughing, played us an exquisite old 
Irish air on the flute, with a pathos that 
brought the tears into my old eyes. 
He then attempted a grand Turkish 
march, with the aid of Turkish bells, 
which he jingled as an accompaniment ; 
this, however, by no means accorded 
well with the genius of his instrument, 
So, suddenly laying down his flute, he 
siezed a dancing master’s kit, which had 
belonged to the famous Bath Guide, 
Anstey, on which he rattled off a hu- 
morous divertimento with infinite spirit. 
Elated with the success of this piece of 
gayety, he produced a mail-coach horn, 
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and proceeded to amuse the audience 
with a burlesque of Mr. Southey’s grand 
trumpet flourish, in which be at last got 
so personal as to raise a terrible tumult 
in the gallery. Some groaned, some 
applauded, some hissed, some catcalled, 
and some roared “ go on.” Mr. Jeff- 
rey, who took his part, had like to have 
got to loggerheads with our friend Mr. 
Blackwood, who was sitting next him. 
there was no saying how matters might 
have ended, had not Ensign Odoherty, 
who had chosen to pack himself in a 
snug corner of the gallery, luckily bit 
upon the expedient of volunteering the 
‘“* Humors of Glen” through a pocket 
comb, in a most stentorian voice, ac- 
companied by himself, with a pewter 
pot, and two tobacco pipes, by way of 
kettle-drum, which at length drowned 
the clamour. But when the Ensigo 
proceeded with a thumb in each side of 
his mouth, and a finger on each nostril, 
in order to produce the swells and falls 
like a pedal, to whistie a Polonoise, 
(which he called “his Pulley-nose”’) 
with original variations—good humour 
was completely restored. Lord Strang- 
ford finally mollified every body, by 
breathing some Portuguese airs, with 
much sweetness, through a third flute. 
I observed, by the way, that his Lord- 
ship played with a ‘* mouth-piece’— 
which, somebody told me he had found 
amongst the remains of Camoéns, when 
in those parts. In emulation, I pre- 
sume, of Lords Byron and Strangford, 
Lord Thurlow next essayed ; but 
whether some mischievous wag had 
greased his fiddlestick, or how it hap- 
pened [ cannot tell, but he produced 
only some uncouth noises, that hardly 
amounted to tones; so that the Ensign, 
who now took Mr. Moore’s place as 
joker, recommended him to the barrel 
organ on the stairhead. Percy Bysshe 
Shelley succeeded better in out-Byron- 
ing Byron; for, with a trombone, be 
horrified us with some of the most ter- 
rific passages 1 ever heard. They be- 
came at last perfectly disagreeable. 

The next performer, to my great de- 
light, was Sir Walter Scott. He blew 
a clarionet ; and whether the mood was 
** Marcia,” “ Fieramente,” or ‘ Pasto- 
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rale,” this fine bold natural player made 
allring again. He concluded with a 
most spirited reveille on the patent bu- 
gle. I could not help remarking the 
strong hankering that Sir Walter seem- 
ed to have alter a pair of huge old bag- 
pipes, which had last belonged to Allan 
Ramsay, but which now lay dusty and 
neglected. Many a joke was launched 
at this unfortunate instrument. Moore 
called it silly, “a green bag—and of the 
worst sort ;” and Coleridge, a “ doodle 
sack,” which he said was “ the German 
name, and, like all other German names, 
highly expressive.” Sir Walter stood 
stoutly up for them ; and proved, by 
some Roman sculptures, the venerable 
date and good estimation of the instru- 
ment. In fine, after regretting the ab- 
sence of Cunningham, who, he said, 
would play them better than any maa 
in Scotland, he called upon Mr. Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, to rub up his old 
craft, and give them a lili ; which he 
did in a style that set little Moore a 
dancing, and drew a flood of tears down 
Coleridge’s cheeks. After Mr. Hogg 
had laid down the bagpipes, he pulled 
out a pandean pipe, and played some 
strains of extraordinary power and exe- 
cution, as wild and resonant as if they 
had been echoed by a hundred hills. 
They were only exceeded in fancy by 
Mr. Wilson, who, on the hautboy, 
breathed a lay so soft and imaginative, 
that I never heard the like. It was the 
very moonlight of sound. He sudden- 
ly passed into a tone of terror, some- 
times amouating almost to a scream, 
mingled with soatches of plaintive la- 
mentation. It reminded me forcibly of 
the Massacre of Glencoe. I took the 
liberty of asking Mr. Wilson if he play- 
edit ? he said hedid not. On which I 
begged to recommend to him Frazer's 
Highland tunes, amongst which that 
extraordinary air is to be found, and 
made bold to assure him, that his haut- 
boy would make more of it than ail the 
other instruments put together ;—at 
which he smiled and shook his head. 
We were interrupted by a wonder- 
fully striking, expressive and even sweet 
ditty, which, on turning round, I found 
to proceed from an elderly clerical look- 
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ing personage, who was playing on the 
hurdy-gurdy. When I saw it was Mr. 
Crabbe, I was not surprised at the 
pleasure which even this monotonous, 
not to say vulgar, instrument afforded 
me. But what cannot genius do? It is 
reported Mr. Crabbe has some thoughts 
of training a band of inarrowbones and 
cleavers, and every body says it would 
be the finest thing that has been beard 
for a long time. Mr. Wilson in- 
‘formed me that the reverend gentle- 
man sung a ballad to admiration, the 
which he has been known to accompa- 
ny with his thumb on the great kitchen 
table, very successfully by way of bass, 
Just as the word ballad was mentioned, 
a dispute fell out with Mr. Crabbe, Mr. 
Southey, Mr. Coleridge, and. Mr. 
Wordsworth, whether “ the Cobbler 
of Kucklersbury,” “ the Bloody Gardi- 
ner,” “Giles Scroggins’ Ghost,” or the 
** Babes of the Wood,” was the most 
sublime piece. I thought Mr. Crabbe 
seemed to have the advantage. 

Whilst this argument was going on 
happening to turn my eyes towards the 
side of the room, I saw an old musieal 
instrument or two, which I went and 
examined. ‘There was a_ violincello 
which, Mr. Wilson informed me, had 
once been Dryden's, and which, be said, 
they were very shy of touching now-a- 
days. It was a strong formidable look- 
ing instrument. Next to it wasa gi- 
gantic double bass, with a bow like that 
of Ulysses, which, it seems, used to be 
played upon by Dr. Young. Beside it 
stood an antiquated harp of great di- 
mensions, on which was carved Ep- 
MUND SpeENcER ; but the greatest curi- 
osity of all, in my mind, was a unique, 


ebony, old English flute, as big 
as a blunderbuss, and not very un- 


like one. It was the flute of Chaucer, 
and as, Mr. Wilson said, it had not 
been touched in the memory of man, 
the precise gamut was probably lost. 
I was contemplating this venerable old 
relic with profound attention, when I 
got a terrible start with the most hide- 
ous noise Tever heard in my life.— 
This, upon examination, I found to 
come from Mr. Fitzgerald, who insist- 
ed upon treating the company with 
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** God save the King” upon a Chinese 
gong. The din was so great that [ can’t 
say I made much tune out. It was no 
small relief to hear Mr. Croker play 
** Lord Wellington,” with some varia- 
tions for the fife. He also gave us the 
“ Death of Nelson” very finely. Mr. 
Rogers then warbled a beautiful little 
“ dolee” on the double flageolet ; and 
Mr Spencer, a madrigal on the French 
Hageolet. Mr. Montgomery played the 
‘*German Hymn” on a celestina, and 
Mr. Frere a mast ingenious capriccio 
on the triangle. 

These having ended, my attention 
was attracted by a rather conceited Lon- 
don-looking geatleman, who was strum- 
ming with some execution, and a good 
deal of affectation, on an old- fashioned 
spinnet, or rather virginal; when he 
turned round I discovered him to be 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, who, when the com- 
pany congratulated him, informed us 
that his spinnet was of the true Italian 
make, and had probably belonged to 
Tasso. He had himself, however, been 
obliged to refit and add a good many 
strings. Upon some one doubting this 
pedigree, and saying that, after all, the 
extent of what was known with any 
certainty about the matter was, that the 
spinnet had been found in an old house 
in little Britain, in the occupation of Mr. 
Peter Prig, late eminent pawn-broker, 
deceased, to whose father it was pawn- 
ed by an Italian toyman, I thought Mr. 
Hunt seemed more piqued than the oc- 
casion seemed to require. However, 
he soon recovered himself, and taking 
Lord Byron aside, ith a jaunty and 
familiar air, held him by the button, 
and whispered in his ear for some min- 


utes, during which I overheard the 
words ‘** mere malice” and “ political 


rancour,” once or twice. Mr. Hunt then 
introduced a young gentleman without 
a neckcloth, of the name of Keats, who 
played a sort of Sapphic ode, in the 
metre dicolos petrastrophos, upon a lyre, 
which he said was exactly modled after 
that given by ancient sculptors to Apol- 
lo. Nor was I displeased with the 
music, notwithstanding the eccentricity 
of the instrument. Indeed Mr, Keats 
hardly had fair-play. The lyre being 
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of his own manufacture, and not put 
together in the most workmanlike man- 
ner, a string or two got loose during the 
performance, which marred the effect 
sadly. After him Mr. Barrey Corn- 
wall favored us with a serenade on the 
Spanish guitar, and sung a madrigal of 
Shakspeare, set by the celebrated old 
composer, Bird, accompanying himself, 
and giving this ancient harmony great 
effect. 

Our applauses were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. This was a young gentle- 
man of the name of Smith, who profes- 
sed to play after the manner of the fa- 
mous Signor What-d’ye-call-em, upon 
ten instruments at once; which he did 
to the admiration of all present. I never 
heard such thunders of applause and 
laughter ; and when, like a full band 
all playing in concert—* sackbuts and 
plalteries,’—he struck up, and intro- 
duced as finale, the grotesque old bal- 
lad-tune of “ Jingling Geordie,” I 
thought the house would have come 
down. What pleased me as much as 
any thing, was to see the most popular 
poets of the time, who were thus a sort 
of out-done, enjoy the joke, and clap, 
and vociferate, as zealously as any of us. 

This it would seem was the conclud- 
ing performance, and I was still laugh- 
ing and clapping my hands in ecstacy, 
when [| found a circle round me, poiite- 
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ly begging me to favor them with a 
stave or two. I was unluckily in high 
glee; and, oh! Mr. North, how I long- 
ed for my Northumberland small-pipes, 
with ebony and silver drones, and ivory 

chanter ! | felt as if I could bave given 
them “ Over the Border,” or “ the Pea- 
cock follows the Hen,” with all the fire 
of Jamie Allan, or Fitzmaurice himself. 
As I had owned myself a musician, 
however, they insisted upon my play- 
ing something, and forced an instru- 
ment into my hands—but whether it 
was flute, clarionet, pipe, or whistle, I 
am sure I cannot tell. One imagines, 
in a dream, that one can do every thing 
—so I put it to my mouth, and produc- 
ed some notes of what Pope says is 
‘“‘ harmony not understood,”—that is to 
say, discord. 

Maugre the contortions of the coun- 
tenances around me, I was still perse- 
vering and getting from bad to worse, 
when suddenly a voice with a strong 
Scotch accent, and a tone of most irre- 
sistible humour, exclaimed, * Lord safe 
our lungs—what a guse’s thrapple.” 
The whole assemblage burst out a- 
laughing at this ejaculation of the shep- 
herd, aod I awoke in a cold sweat, with 
my tobacco-pipe in both hands, like a 
flute, and the candle just expiring in the 
socket, at a quarter to one in the morn- 
ing. Lam, &c. &e. &e. 

Josian SHurFLEBOTHAM. 
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From the English Magazines, &c. December, 1890. 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 
HE mother of Gray the poet, to 


whom he was indebted for that ed- 
ucation which elicited his brilliant tal- 
ents, seems to have been a. woman of 
most amiable character, and whose en- 
ergy supplied to the child that deficien- 
cy which the improvidence of his other 
parent would have occasioned. 
The following extract from a case 
submitted by Mrs, Gray to her lawyer, 
developes the disposition and the habits 
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of her husband in a light not the most 
favourable, while it awakens no coms 
mon sympathy and respect for herself. 

“ That she hath been no charge to the 
said Philip, and during all the said time 
hath not only found berself in all man- 
ner of apparel, but also for her children 
to the number of twelve, and most of 
the furniture of his house, and paying 
forty pounds a year for bis shop, almost 
providing every thing for her son whilst 
at Eton school, and now he is at Peter 
House, Cambridge. 
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% Notwithstanding which, almost ev- 
er since he hath been ivelod he bath 
used her in the most inhuman manner, 
by beating, kicking, punching, and with 
the most vile and abusive language : 
that she hath been in the utmost fear 
and danger of her life, and hath been 
obliged this last year to quit his bed 
and lie with ber sister. This she was 
resolved to bear if possible, not to leave 
her shop of trade for the sake of her 
son, to be able to assist in the mainte- 
nance of him at the University since bis 
father won't.” 

To the love and courage of this 
mother, Gray owed his life when a 
child ; she ventured what few women 
are capable of, to open a vein with her 
own hand, and thus removed the par- 
oxysm arising from a fullness of blood, 
to which it is said all ber other children 
had fallen victims. *We need not won- 
der that Gray mentioned such a mother 
with a sigh, 

Peete: 

The crew of the Atlantic transport 
anchoring at the Isle of Pines, 1791, 
Mr. Bowen and some sailors went on 
shore, and after having bartered with 
the natives and having cut some spars, 
the natives who had before appeared 
very friendly, would not allow them to 
be carried off. Some spears were 
thrown, and the Adantic’s men got to 
their boat. The ‘spears still being 
thrown, Mr. Bowen fired at the man 
who had thrown the first, and shot him: 
on his falling all the rest of the natives 
ran away, and hid themselves bebind 
the rocks. Still the affection of one of 
their women was much to be admired ; 
she came out to the wounded man, 
bound him with bandages of their cloth, 
and lifted him up from the ground.— 
Need we add that she was suffered to 
perform this heroic and affectionate act 
without molestation—the enemies were 
Britons. 

iin 

Lord George Germaine—latterly 
known by the title of Viscount Suck- 
ville—was tried on the charge of cow- 
ardice at the Baitle of Minden, in 1759. 
But be was no coward—his seeming 
want of activity was ascribed to his 
jealousy of a superior officer who would 
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engross all the praise of the victory. 
Cumberland, who visited Stonelands, 
gives him a character for talent and vir- 
tue. Having mentioned him as an ex- 
cellent landlord, and steady friend of 
the poor, he adds a ludicrous account of 
his conduct, dictated by sincerity : 
“To his religious duties this Goon 
MAN was not only regularly but respect- 
fully attentive.-—On the Sunday morn- 
ing he appeared in gala as if he was 
dressed for a drawing-room ; he march- 
ed out his whole family in grand caval- 
cade to bis parish-church, \eaving only 
a centinel to watch the fires at home 
and mount guard upon the spits. His 
deportment in the House of Prayer was 
exemplary—and more in character of 
times past than of time present, He 
had a way of standing up in sermon- 
time, for the purpose of reviewing the 
congregation and awing the idlers into 
decorum, that never failed to remind 
me of Sir Roger de Coverly at church. 
Sometimes, when he has been struck 
with passages in the discourse which he 
wished to point out to the audience as 
rules for moral practice worthy to be no- 
ticed, he would mark his approbation 
of them with such cheering nods and 
signals of assent to the preacher as were 
often more than my muscles could with- 
stand : but when, to the total overthrow 
of all gravity, in his zeal to encourage 
the efforts of a very young declaimer in 
the pulpit, I heard him cry out to the 
Rev. Mr. Henry Eatoff, in the mid ile 
of his sermon, * Well done, Harry !’'— 
it was irresistible—suppression was out 
of my power. What made it more in- 
tolerably comic was—the unmoved sin- 
cerity of his manner, and bis surprise 
to find that any thing had passed that 
could provoke a laugh so out of time 
and place. He had nursed up with no 
small care and cost, in each of his 
parish-churebes, a corps of rustic psalm- 
singers, to whose performances he paid 
the greatest attention, rising up, and, 
with his eyes directed to the singing- 
gallery, marking time, which was not 
always rigidly adhered to; and once, 
when his ear, which was very correct, 
had been tortured by a tone most glar- 
ingly discordant, he set his mark upon 
the culprit, by calling out to him by 
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name, and loudly saying, ‘ Out of tune, 
Tom Baker!’ Now this faulty musi- 
cian, Tom Baker, happened to be his 
lordship’s butcher ; but then, in order 
to set names and trades upon a par, 

‘om Butcher was his lordship’s baker 
—which I observed to him was much 
such a reconcilement of cross partners 
as my illustrious friend George Faulk- 
ner hit upon, when, in his Dublin Jour- 
nal, he printed—‘ Erratum in our last 
—For His Grace the Duchess of Dor- 
set, read, Her Grace the Duke of Dor- 
set Y ” 


MIRACLE. 

At the church of St. Gervais, in 
Paris, a mass called the Hoste enlevée, 
is performed every Friday. Respect- 
ing the origin of this custom, the fol- 
lowing curious story is related. A 
thief stole the vessel containing the 
host from the church of St. Gervais. 
On arriving near St Dennis, he opened 
the cup, when the host flew out and 
fluttered around him, without his beiag 
able to catch it. He was tried and con- 
demned, on the prosecution of the Ab- 
bé of St Dennis. A lawsuit afterwards 
ensued between the Abbé and the Bish- 
op of Paris, respecting the possession of 
the miraculous host; and it was finally 
agreed that it should be delivered up 
to the curate of St. Gervais, who had 
consecrated it; but on the express con- 
dition that the mass above-mentioned 
should be regularly celebrated. 


cite anaes 


LUMLEY KETTLEWELL, ESQ. 


The close of 1819, closed the sin- 
gular life of Lumley Kettlewell, of 
Clementhorpe, near Yorke, Esq.— 
He died of wretched voluntary priva- 
tion, poverty, cold, filth, and personal 
neglect, in obscure lodgings in the 
street called the Pavement, (whither he 
had removed from his own house a lit- 
tle while before,) about seventy years 
of age. His fortune, manners, and ed- 
ucation, had made. him a gentleman ; 
but from some unaccountable bias in 
the middie of life, he renounced the 
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world, its comforts, pleasures, and hon- 
ours, for the life of a bermit. His per- 
son was delicate, rather below the mid- 
die size, and capable of great exertion 
and activity. His countenance, singu- 
larly refined and scientific, reminded 
you ofa French Alcbymist of the mid- 
die ages, His dress was mean, squalid, 
tattered, and composed of the most 
opposite and incongruous garments ; 
sometimes a fur cap with a ball-room 
coat, (bought at an old clothes’ shop) 
and hussar-boots; at another time a 
high-crowned London hat, with a coat 
or jacket of oil-skin, finished off with 
the torn remains of dlack silk stockings, 
&c. His manners were polished, soft 
and gentlemanly, like those of Chester- 
field and the old court. Early in. life 
he shown in the sports of the field; and 
he kept blood horsee and game dogs to 
the last ; but the former he invariably 
starved to death, or put such rough, 
crude, and strange provender* betore 
them, that they gradually declined into 
so low a condition, that the ensuing 
wioter never failed to terminate their 
career, and their places were as regularly 
supplied by afresh stud. The dogs al- 
so were in such plight that they were 
scarcely able to go about in search of 
food in the shambles or on the dung- 
hilis. A fox was usually one of his in- 
mates, and he had Muscovy ducks, and 
a brown Maltese ass, of an uncom- 
mon size, whcih shared the fate of his 
horses, dying for want of proper food, 
and warmth. All these animals inhab- 
ited the same house with himself, and 
they were his only companions there ; 
for no mortal i, e. no human being, was 
allowed to enter that mysterious man- 
sion, ‘The front door was strongly bar- 
ricadoed within, and he always entered 
by the garden, which communicated 
with Clementhorpe Fields, and thence 
climbed up by a ladder into a small ap- 
erture that had once been a window. 
He did not sleep in a bed, but in a pot- 
ter’s crate filled with hay, into which 
he crept about 3 or 4 o'clock in the 
morning and came out again about noon 





* Their best food was chopped winsand dried nettles. Hay they never tasted after coming into his pos- 
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the following day. His money used 
to be laid about io his window seats 
and on his tables, and, from the grease 
it had contracted by its transient lodg- 
ment in his breeches pockets, the bank 
notes were ounce or twice devoured by 
rats. His own aliment was most 
strange and uninviting; vinegar and 
water his beverage ; cock’s heads with 
their wattles and combs, baked on 
a pudding of bran and treacle, formed 
his most dainty dish, occasionally he 
treated himself with rabbits feet: he lik- 
ed tea and coffee, but these were in- 
duigences too great forevery day. He 
read and wrote at all hours not occupi- 
ed with the care of the aforesaid nu- 
merous domestic animals, and with what 
he called the sports of the field. His 
Integrity was spotless ; his word at all 
times being equal to other men’s bonds, 
His religion was what is commonly un- 
derstood by the “religion of nature ;” 
he attended no place of worship ; nor 
would he without great effort and much 
reluctance, vote at the city and county 
elections. But when he did, it was al- 
ways in support of the candidate most 
favourable to the cause and rights of the 
people. ‘“ Never vote for the ministe- 
rial members,” he used to say, “the 
King and the great men will always 
take care of themselves,” He used to 
carry about with hima large sponge, 
and on long walks or rides he would 
now and then stop, dip the sponge in 
water and soak the top of his head with 
it, saying it refreshed him far more than 
food or wine. He admitted no visitor 
whatever at his own house; but some- 
times went himself to see any person of 
whose genius or eccentricity he had con- 
ceived an interesting opinion ; and he 
liked on these visits to be treated with 
a cup of tea or coffee, books, and a pen 
and ink ; he then sat down close to the 
fire, rested his elbow on his knee, and, 
almost in a double posture, would read 
till morning, or make extracts of pas- 
sages peculiarly striking to him. His 
favourite subjects were the pedigree of 
Blood-horses, the writings of Free- 
thinkers, rn and Natural His- 
tory. 
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Bonpland, the naturalist, and the fel- 
low-traveller of Humboldt, hasestablish- 
ed himself with his family, at Buenos 
Ayres, He is at present engaged in 
laying outa garden, in which are many 
curious and interesting plants. He has 
discovered a plant in the river containing 
a large quantity of tannin, with which 
he proposes forming an establishment 
on the Harana for the tanning of leath- 
er, which he expects will be very profit- 


able to him. 
—<—— 


AN ODE TO SNUGNESS. 


Goddess ! I hail thy placid air, 

Thy neat attire, thy moderate cheer : 

The light of freedom calmly gleams 

From thy blue eyes, and plainly seems 

To mark thee of celestiai breed, 

Unknown to earthly cares which lead 

To noise and nothing. Bless my lot, 

And be my patron—I ask not 

For gifts that greedy worldlings prize, 

But for that calm repose which lies 

Within thy breast : not that which dwells 

In cold and damp monastic cells, 

To sooth the friar and his cloister, 

Or his dul) cousin, the rock oyster ; 

Nor that, which nestling in a rug, 

Beatifies a flea or bug; 

But what, I safely may aver, 

Becomes a true philosopher, 

Who is not one step more inclin’d 

To seek a distance from his kind, 

Than what may guarantee his life 

From worldly cares and worldly strife. 
— 


GANG OF GIPSEY38, HORSE-STEALERS, 
AND MURDERERS. 

On Thursday afternoon, the 5th of 
October, 1820, a basket was received 
at Maidstone prison by the carrier from 
Tunbridge-wells, addressed to William 
Greenstreet, or Greentrees, On open- 
ing it, the contents proved to be some 
clothes, some cheese, a piece of bacon, 
and a boiled plum-pudding, apples, 
onions, &c. It so happened that when 
the basket was opened Geeenstreet and 
all the other prisoners had just done 
dinner. Gireenstreet ate some of the 
pudding, and he offered some to his fel- 
low-prisoners, but they all declined ac- 
cepting of any, except one, of the name 
of Hearn, In a very short time after 


they had partaken of the pudding, 
Greenstreet and Hearn were both taken 
extremely ill, and no doubt was enter- 


tained but that their sudden illness pro- 
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ceeded from poison. They continued 
in a most dreadful state till both ex- 
pired. It being strongly suspected 
that the plum-pudding contained 
poison, it was analysed, when it was 
found to contain a large quantity of 
arsenic, supposed to be an ounce. 

On Greenstreet being informed that 
he had taken poison in the pudding, he 
expressed bimself as having no doubt 
but that it had been done by a man of 
the name of Proudly, who was con- 
nected with a desperate gang of gipsies, 
Previous to expiring, he made all the 
atonement to society he could by a con- 
fession of all the robberies he knew of 
to a magistrate. 

Great exertions were made in the 
country to trace out the perpetrators of 
the horrible deed, but no trace could 
effectually be made as to its planners 
and executors, In consequence of the 
application to the Bow-street magis- 
trates, on the 17th of October, Laven- 
der and Bishop were despatched to 
Maidstone. ‘hey ascertained, beyond 
a doubt, that the basket and its contents 
bad not been sent by Greenstreet’s wife, 
or any of his relations or friends at 
Rowland-castle, as the direction on it 
purported to be, but that the arsenic 
was bought and put in the plum-pud- 
ding at Tunbridge-wells, though there 
was no direct proof of it. All the arti- 
cles which were in the basket were pur- 
chased by gipsy-women at Tunbridge- 
wells, and the direction on the basket 
was written by a female servant resid- 
ing there, at the particular request of a 
gipsy-woman. 

On the 6th ult. Lavender learning 
that a number of gipsies resorted to 
Romsey fair, which was held there on 
that day, he went there, his great object 
being to apprebend Proudly, the gipsy, 
who is charged with horse-stealing and 
murder, Accompanied only by a con- 
stable, as they were proceeding 
through a lane, two men on horseback 
approached them, and fortunately, just 
as they came up to them, they stopped 
their horses to speak to a man who liad 
called to them to ask a question ; when 
Lavender having no doubt but that 
one of the men was Proudly, he seized 


him. Lavender proved right in his con- 
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jecture as to its being Proudly, who re- 
sisted and probably a more desperate 
rencontre never took place, except with 
fire-arms and deadly weapons; he 
kicked and plunged, and made every 
possible resistance, and nearly ac- 
complished the object he had in view, 
of stripping himself naked, when it is 
almost impossible to bold a person by 
any means; he got off nearly all his 
clothes. Lavender with the greatest 
difficulty handcuffed bim. In the con- 
flict Lavender received several severe 
bruises. The man who was riding 
in company with Proudley proved 
to be the brother of Hughes, who was 
the first taken into custody of the gang 
charged with horse-stealing. 

Another very material actor in the 
diabolical plot was wanted, viz, the 
woman who made the plum-pudding, 
and put the poison in it; and, suspect- 
ing she was with a gang of gipsies who 
were encamped, and resorted to Buck- 
inghamshire and Hertfordshire, the Of- 
ficer, since the 17th ult. has been ia 
pursuit of all the gipsies he could bear 
of. On Monday night he was so for- 
tunate as to meet with the woman, call- 
ing herself Mary Baker, encamped with 
an old man and woman, and some gipsy 
children, about three wiles, on 
Wendover road, from Chesham ; the 
old man and woman are supposed to be 
the father and mother of Hughes. 

Lavender took the woman before the 
bench of magistrates at Berkhamstead, 
who ordered her to be taken before the 
magistrates at Maidstone ; and on Wed~ 
nesday Lavender removed her from 
London to Maidstone. 


FASHION 

“ Every thing is reversed from form- 
er times,” says the Jowrnal des. Modes, 
“in the male attire. They formerly 
wore large coats and tight breeches— 
now they wear wide pantaloons and 
tight coats. Formerly they were boot- 
ed up to the knees and shod with iron— 
now they wear only half-boots, the 
soles of which are as soft as gloves. 
Formerly they wore black waistcoats 
and white frills—now they wear white 
waistcoats and black cravats, which are 
made to fall low down, and form a frill.” 
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490 Varieties—Origin of Cards. 


ORIGIN OF CARDS. 

The following account of the origin 
of Cards, translated from the French, 
may be worthy a place in your Maga- 
zine. 

About the year 1390 cards were in- 
vented to divert Charles VI. then King 
of France, who was fallen into a mel- 
ancholy disposition. 

That they were not in use before, 
appears highly probable. Ist. Because 
no cards are to be seen in any painting, 
sculpture, tapestry, &c, more antient 
than the preceding period, but are rep- 
resented in many works of ingenuity 
since that age. 

Qdly. No prohibitions relative to 
cards by the King’s edicts, are mention- 
ed, although some few years before, a 
most severe one was published, forbid- 
ding by name, all manner of sports and 
pastimes, in order that the subjects 
might excercise themselves in shooting 
with bows and arrows, aud be in a 
condition to oppose the English. Now 
it is not to be presumed, that so luring 
a game as cards would have been omit- 
ted in the enumeration, had they been 
in use, 

3diy. In all the ecclesiastical canons 
prior to the said time, there occurs no 
mention of cards; although twenty 
years after that date, card playing was 
interdicted the clergy, by a Gallican 
Synod. About the same time is found 
in the Account Book of the King’sCof- 
ferer the following charge, ‘* paid for a 
pack of painted leaves bought for the 
King’s amusement, 3 livres.” Printing 
and stamping being then not discovered, 
thecards were painted,which made them 
so dear. Thence, in the above syno- 
dical canons, they. are called pagille 
picte, painted little leaves, 

Athly. About thirty years after this 
came a severe edict against cards in 
France and another by the Duke of Sa- 
voy ; only permitting the ladies this pas- 
time, pro spinulis, for pins and needles, 

Of their design.—The inventor pro- 
posed by the figures of the four suits, or 
colours, as the French call them, to 
represent the four states, or classes of 
men in the kingdom. 

By the Cesars (hearts) are meant the 
Gens du Cheur, choir men, or ecclesi- 
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astics ; and therefore the Spaniards, 
who certainly received the use of cards 
from the French, have copas or chali- 
ces instead of hearts. 

The nobility or prime military part 
of the Kingdom, are represented by the 
ends or points of lances, or pikes, and 
our ignorance of the meaning or resem- 
blance of the figure induced us te ceil 
them spades. ‘The Spaniards have es- 
pades (swords) in lieu of pikes, which is 
of similar import. 

By diamonds, are designed the order 
of citizens, merchants and tradesmen, 
carreaux (square stone tiles or the like.) 
The Spaniards have a coin dinerus, 
which answers to it, and the Dutch 
callthe French word currausx, stieneen, 
stones and diamonds from the form. 

Treste the trefoil leaf or clover grass 
(corruptly called clubs) alludes to the 
husbandmen and peasants, How this 
suit came to be called clubs is not ex- 
plained, unless, borrowing the game 
from the Spaniards, who have bastos 
(staves or clubs) instead of the trefoil, 
we gave the Spanish signification to the 
French figure. 

The history of the four Kings, which 
the French in drollery sometimes call 
the cards, is David, Alexander, C esar, 
and Charles (which names were then, 
and still are oo the French cards.) — 
These respectable names represent the 
the four celebrated Monarchs of the 
Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Franks un- 
der Charlemagne. 

By the Queens are intended Argine, 
Esther, Judith, and Pallas (names _re- 
tained in the French cards,) typical of 
birth, piety, fortitude, and wisdom, the 
qualifications residing in each person. 
Argine is an anagram for Legina, 
queen by descent. 

By the knaves were designed the ser- 
vants to knights (for knaves originally 
meant only servant; and in an old 
translation of the Bible,St Paul is called 
the knave of Christ) but French pages 
and valets, now indiscriminately used 
by various orders of persons, were for- 
merly only allowed to persons of quali- 
ty, esquires (escuiers) sheild or armour 
bearers, 

Others fancy that the knights them- 
selves were designed by those cards, 
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because Hogier, and Lahire, two names 
on the French cards, were famous 
Knights at the time cards were sup, os 
ed to be invented. sik 
onaineee 

On Wednesday, the 27th ult. the 
wife of a butcher, named Spencer, re- 
siding at Gale near Hawes, Wensley- 
dale, Yorkshire, while preparing some 
boiied potatoes for dinner, cut off a 
part of one and ate it; when she dis- 
covered a small black spot on the re- 
maining part; and on her applying a 
knife to take it out, she found the pota- 
toe hollow in the middle, and a lizard 
nearly four inches long concealed in it, 
but without any apparent orifice by 
which it could have introduced itself. 
The circumstance was not much noticed 
at the time, but in about two hours she 
became alarmingly ill, with all the usual 
symptoms of being poisoned ; and con- 
tinued so till about ten o’clock at night, 
when (having previously taken an emet- 
ic) she gradually recovered, and is now 
perfectly well. Provincial paper. 

penile 

For the last two years the market 
gardeners, farmers, and others, of Kent 
and Surrey, have had their horses’ tails 
and manes cut off in the aight time,and 
carried off.---The practice at length 
got to such a pitch, that meetings of the 
sufferers were held, to devise some 
means by which they might be enabled 
te protect themselves against the visits 
of this midnight marauder, and it, was 
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agreed upon to enter into subscriptions, 
and employ men to watch the paddocks 
all night ; but all in vain---the noctur- 
pal thief still carried on a flourishing 
trade in horse hair. A short time ago, 
a grazier near. Brixton, well nigh caught 
the thief, but he escaped, although not 
before the farmer obtained such a view 
of his person as would enable him to 
swear to him; and a few nights back 
he was taken in a fie!d in Kent, with a 
sack on his shoulder, containing the 
stolen property. He was recognised to 
be a cheap hair manufacturer, and was 
brought before Mr. Mason, one of the 
Magistrates of Greenwich, by whom he 
was fully committed. ‘There are two 
indictments against the fellow, and the 
Society of Farmers have entered into 
a subscription to prosecute him at their 
joint expence. 


The Odes and other Poems of Henry Neele 
in which the public have been so favourably 
introduced in the Winter Evenings of Dr. 
Drake, are reprinting with additions, 


We have had the satisfaction to receive 
notice of the formation of nearly seventy 
Magazine Societies ; and we hope the pub- 
lication of the plan of the Dorking Society,* 
will be the means of adding to their number, 
aod spreading them over the United King- 
dom. We have lately beard of a single 
town of 15,000 inhabitants having formed ten 
of these Societies. 


* This society subscribed for about twelve differ- 
ent popular Magazines, appointed a secretary who 
kept the subscribers names ina book and delivered 
the numbers a» received to the members agreeably 
to an Order of Circulation previously agreed on 
each member keeping the Magazine for a specified 
number of days, and then forwarding it to the next 
member on the list, &e. 
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Theedore Kirner’s Prayer during the Battle, 
composed ahout an hour before his death ; 
and beautifully set to music by Htmmel. 


(Translated by a Foreigner.) 


Father, to Thee I pray ! 
Dreadfu! surrounds me the roaring of battle ; 
Aweful's the destruction of raging metal ; 
Disposer of fate, I pray to thee, 
Father, thou guide me ! 


Father thou guide me! 

Guide me to victory or to my tomb; 

Lord ! from thy hands I accept my doom ! 
God, as thou wilt, soconduct me, 
God, still I praise thee ! 


God, still I praise thee | 
As well in the rustling of leaves that are falling, 
As in the surrounding thunder appalling, 
Thou fountain of bliss, Isee thee ; 
Father, thou bless me ! 


Father thou bless me! 

In thine own hands I now lay my fate, 

Thou may’st now take it—thou gav’st it of late. 
For living, for dying, Oh ! bless me, 
Father, I praise thee ! 


Father I praise thee ! 
We do not contend for ambition, oh Lord ! 
What’s sacred to all, we defend with our sword. 
Thus victorious, or dying I praise thee, 
God, to thee I commend me! 
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got thunders of applause, though I could 
see some laughed, anc! some few sneer- 
ed, and some wicked wag had the im- 
pudence to call out, “ well done, 
smouch!” [I rather suspected that this 
came from some of the poets about me, 
for | saw Lord Byron and little Moore 
Jaughing, behind, as if they would split. 
However, it evidently vexed Mr. 
Wordsworth sadly, for he turned away 
In a pet, and walked into a corner,— 
which occasioned a sort of pause. In 
the corner where he went stood a very 
antique looking, magnificent organ, to 
which he sat down; and, on looking 
more intently, { discovered the name of 
Milton in gilt letters on the front, from 
which I inferred that it hed formerly 
belonged to him. Mr. Wordsworth, to 
shew, I suppose, that he could play if 
he chose, struck a bar or two in such 
grand Miltonic style, as immediately 
sileaced the laughers. 

Order, however, was not long kept, 
for little Moore’s jokes were not to be 
suppressed, even during Mr. Southey’s 
grand Maestoso flourish on the trumpet. 
The trumpet was an old one, having 
been used ever since Queen Elizabeth’s 
time in the coronation of our sove- 
reigns ; and, from an unfortunate bruise 
or two, bad begun, as Mr. Moore ob- 
served, “ to sound a little flat.” Per- 
haps even Mr, Southey’s powers had 
not quite done justice to it; for, though 
a@ promising musician, he had taken up 
this instrument rather late in life ; nor 
had his former practice been such as to 
afford him much facility in the attain- 
ment of execution upon it, ‘This, at 
least, was little Moore’s account, re- 
peated, with divers significant shrugs 
and half nods, to a listening circle. He 
concluded by saying, “ he would have 
advised the Laureate to have kept to 
that ancient scripture instrument, the 
. sackbut.” Mr. Southey however con- 
cluded, in the midst of great plaudits, 
and after he had finished, the amuse- 
ment ran still bigher, What could 
equal my astonishment, when I beheld 
Mr. Coleridge, after aa eloquent ‘dis- 
quisition on the powers of “this novel, 
bot admirable and simple instrument,” 
sit down to play a Phantasia, with a 
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skewer upon a gridiron, which he call- 
ed “the dulcimer of nature.” Who 
would have dreamed of producing mu- 
sic from such a thing? =Yet Coleridge 
did so. The applause was immense— 
Lord Byron clapped immoderately ; 
and evea Mr. Jeffrey, who was in the 
front of the gallery, loudly called “ en- 
core,” in his odd tone, between jest and 
earnest. But this extraordinary exhi- 
bition was not the only display of Mr. 
Coleridge’s singular genius, He fa- 
voured us with a specimen of his man- 
ner of playing the Kolian harp, which 
he did by breathing into it. Nay, for 
the gratification of the company, he 
thus played himself to sleep, and pro- 
duced a most capital bass accompani- 
ment by snoring, When he awaked, 
which he did in about ten minutes, he 
proceeded to maintain that “ a hair and 
cinder” was one of the finest instru- 
ments that human wit ever invented ; 
and to prove this, played a rhapsody 
upon it with no small effect. Alter the 
applause had subsided, he informed us 
however, in rather a transcendental tone, 
that the cinder came from a subterra- 


‘neous fire in Abyssinia, and the hair 


from the tail of a black horse with green 
eyes, of a mysterious breed, preserved 
by a certain German baron, a friend of 
his, and a descendant of Dr. Faustus, 
on his domain in the Hartz mountains ; 
a piece of information which seemed to 
excite as much merriment as wonder 
in some. of his hearers. | 

After Mr, Coleridge, Mr. Moore 
was universally called upon, who, as 
soon as he had recovered from his 
laughing, played us an exquisite old 
Irish air on the flute, with a pathos that 
brought the tears into my old eyes, 
He then attempted a grand Turkish 
march, with the aid of Turkish bells, 
which he jingled as an accompaniment ; 
this, however, by no means accorded 
well with the genius of his instrument. 
So, suddenly laying down his flute, he 
siezed a dancing master’s kit, which had 
belonged to the famous Bath Guide, 
Ansiey, on which he rattled off a hu- 
morous divertimento with infinite spirit. 
Elated with the success of this piece of 
gayety, he produced a mail-coach bwo-p, 
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and proceeded to amuse the audience 
with a burlesque of Mr. Southey’s grand 
trumpet flourish, in which be at last got 
so personal as to raise a terrible tumult 
in the gallery. Some groaned, some 
applauded, some hissed, some catcalled, 
and some roared “ go on.”’ Mr. Jeff- 
rey, who took his part, had like to have 
got to loggerheads with our friend Mr. 
Blackwood, who was sitting next him. 
there was no saying how matters might 
have ended, had not Ensign Odoherty, 
who had chosen to pack himself in a 
snug corner of the gallery, luckily bit 
upon the expedient of volunteering the 
“ Humors of Glen” through a pocket 
comb, in a most stentorian voice, ac- 
companied by himself, with a pewter 
pot, and two tobacco pipes, by way of 
kettle-drum, which at length drowned 
the clamour. But when the Ensigo 
proceeded with a thumb in each side of 
his mouth, and a finger on each nostril, 
in order to produce the swells and falls 
like a pedal, to whistle a Polonoise, 
(which he called “ his Pulley-nose”) 
with original variations—good humour 
was completely restored. Lord Strang- 
ford finally mollified every body, by 
breathing some Portuguese airs, with 
much sweetness, through a third flute, 
I observed, by the way, that his Lord- 
ship played with a * mouth-piece’— 
which, somebody told me he had found 
amongst the remains of Camoeéns, when 
in those parts. In emulation, I pre- 
sume, of Lords Byron and Strangford, 
Lord Thurlow next essayed ; but 
whether some mischievous wag had 
greased his fiddlestick, or how it hap- 
pened I[ cannot tell, but he produced 
only some uncouth noises, that hardly 
amounted to tones; so that the Ensign, 
who now took Mr. Moore's place as 
joker, recommended him to the barrel 
organ on the stairhead, Percy Bysshe 
Shelley succeeded better in out-Byron- 
ing Byron; for, with a trombone, he 
horrified us with some of the most ter- 
rific passages 1 ever heard. They be- 
‘came at last perlectly disagreeable. 

_ The next performer, to my great de- 
light, was Sir Walter Scott. He blew 
a clarionet ; and whether the mood was 
* Marcia,” “ Fieramente,” or * Pasto- 
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rale,” this fine bold natural player made 
allring again. He concluded with a 
most spirited reveille on the patent bu- 
gle. I could not help remarking the 
strong hankering that Sir Walter seem- 
ed to have alter a pair of huge old bag- 
pipes, which had last belonged to Allan 
Ramsay, but which now lay dusty and 
neglected. Many a joke was launched 
at this unfortunate instrument, Moore 
called it silly, “a green bag—and of the 
worst sort ;” and Coleridge, a “ doodle 
sack,” which he said was “ the German 
name, and, like all other German names, 
highly expressive.” Sir Walter stood 
stoutly up for them ; and proved, by 
some Roman sculptures, the venerable 
date and good estimation of the instru- 
ment. In fine, after regretting the ab- 
sence of Cunningham, who, he said, 
would play them better than any maa 
in Scotland, he called upon Mr. Hogs, 
the Ettrick Shepherd, to rub up his old 
craft, and give them a lilt ; which he 
did in a style that set litte Moore a 
dancing, and drew a flood of tears down 
Coleridge’s cheeks. After Mr. Hogg 
had laid down the bagpipes, he pulled 
out a pandean pipe, and played some 
strains of extraordinary power and exe- 
cution, as wild and resonant as if they 
had been echoed by a hundred bills. 
They were only exceeded in fancy by 
Mr. Wilson, who, on the hautboy, 
breathed a lay so soft and imaginative, 
that I never heard the like. It was the 
very moonlight of sound. He sudden- 
ly passed into a tone of terror, some- 
times amounting almost to a scream, 
mingled with snatches of plaintive la~ 
mentation. It reminded me forcibly of 
the Massacre of Glencoe, I took the 
liberty of asking Mr. Wilson if he play- 
edit? hesaid hedid not. On which I 
begged to recommend to him Frazer's 
Highland tunes, amongst which that 
extruordinary air is to be found, and 


made bold to assure bim, that bis haut- — 


boy would make more of it than ail the 
other instruments put together ;—at 
which he smiled and shook bis bead. 
We were. interrupted by a wonder- 
fully striking, expressive and even sweet 
ditty, which, on turning round, I found 


to proceed from an elderly clerical look- .. 


— 
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ing personage, who was playing on the 
hurdy-gurdy. When I saw it was Mr. 
Crabbe, I was not surprised at the 
pleasure which even this monotonous, 
not to say vulgar, instrument afforded 
me, But what cannot genius do? Itis 
_ reported Mr. Crabbe has some thoughts 

of training a band of inarrowbones and 
cleavers, and every body says it would 


he the finest thing that has been heard 


for a long time. Me. Wilson ine 
‘formed me that the reverend gentle- 
man sung a ballad to admiration, the 
which he has been known to accompa- 
ny with his thumb on the great kitchen 
table, very successfully by way of bass, 
Just as the word ballad was mentioned, 
a dispute fell out with Mr. Crabbe, Mr. 
‘ Southey, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. 
Wordsworth, whether “ the Cobbler 
of Bucklersbury,” “ the Bloody Gardi- 
ner,” “ Giles Scroggins’ Ghost,” or the 
** Babes of the Wood,” was the most 
sublime piece. I thought Mr. Crabbe 
seemed to bave the advantage, 

Whilst this argument was going on 
happening to turn my eyes towards the 
side of the room, I saw an old musical 


instrument or two, which | went and 


examined. There was a_ violincello 
which, Mr. Wilson informed me, had 
once been Dryden’s, and which, he said, 
they were very shy of touching now-a- 
days. It was a strong formidable look- 
ing instrument. Nextto it wasa gi- 
antic double bass, with a bow like that 
of Ulysses, which, it seems, used to be 
played upon by Dr. Young. Beside it 
stood an antiquated harp of great di- 
mensions, on which was carved Ep- 
MUND SPENCER ; but the greatest curi- 
osity of all, in my mind, was a anique, 
ebony, cld English flute, as big 
as a saalbectbie, and not very une 
like one. It was the flute of Chaucer, 
and a3, Mr. Wilson said, it had not 
been touched in the memory of man, 
the precise gamut was probably lost. 
I was contemplating this venerable old 
relic with profouod attention, when I 
got a terrible start with the most hide- 
ous noise Teser heard in my life.— 
This, upon examination, I found to 
‘come from Mr. lige gern who insist- 
ed upon treating the company with 
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“‘ God save the King” upon a Chinese 
gong. ‘The din was so great that I can’t 
say I made much tune out. It was no 
small reiief to hear Mr. Croker play 
** Lord Wellington,” with some varia- 
tions for the tile. [He also gave us the 
“ Death of Nelson” very finely. Mr. 
Rogers then warbled a beautilul little 
” doles” on the double flageolet ; and 
Mr Spencer, a madrigal on “the French 


Hageolet. Mr. Montgomery played the 
oe Guewnn Hymn” on a celestina, and 
Mr. Frere a mast ingenious capriccio 
on the triangle. 

These having ended, my attention 
was attracted by a rather conceited Lon- 
don-looking gentleman, who was strum- 
ming with some execution, and a goed 
deal of affectation, on an old-fashioned 
spinnet, or rather virginal; when ho 
turned round [ discovered him to be 
Mr. Leigh Hunt, who, when the com- 
pany congratulated him, informed us 
that his spinnet was of the true Italian 
make, and had probably belonged to 
Tasso. He had himself, however, been 
obliged to refit and add a good many 
strings. Upon some one doubting this 
pedigree, and saying that, after all, the 
extent of what was known with any 
certainty about the matter was, that the 
spinnet had been found in an old house 
in little Britain, in the occupation of Mr. 
Peter Prig, late eminent pawn-broker, 
deceased, to whose father it was pawn- 


ed by an Italian toyman, I thought Mr. 


Hunt seemed more piqued than “the oc- 
casion seemed to require. However, 
he soon recovered himself, and taking 
Lord Byron aside, 4vith a jaunty and 
familiar air, held him by the button, 
and whispered in his ear for seme min- 
utes, during which I overheard the 
words “ mere malice” and “ political 
rancour,” once or twice. Mr. Hunt then 
introduced a young gentleman without 
a neckcloth, of the name of Keats, who 
played a sort of Sapphic ode, in the 
metre dicolos petrastrophos, upon a lyre, 
which he said was exactly modled after 
that given by ancient sculptors to Apol- 
lo. Nor was I displeased with the 
music, notwithstanding the eccentricity 
of the instrument. Indeed Mr, Keats 
hardiy had fair-play. The lyre being 
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of his own n. ‘nufacture, and not put 
together in the most workmanlike man- 
ner, a string or two got loose during the 
performance, which marred the effect 
sadly. Afterhim Mr. Barrey Corn- 
wall favored us with a serenade on the 
Spanish guitar, and sung a madrigal of 
Shakspeare, set by the celebrated old 
composer, Lird, accompanying himself, 
and giving this ancient harmony great 
effect, 


Our applauses were suddenly inter- 
rupted by a most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon. This was a young gentle- 
man of the name of Smith, who profes- 
sed to play after the manner of the fa- 
mous Signor What-d’ye-call-em, upon 
ten instruments at once; which he did 
to the admiration of all present. I never 
heard such thunders of applause and 
laughter ; and when, like a full band 
all playing i in concert-—* sackbuts and 
plalteries,’"—he struck up, and intro- 
duced as finale, the grotesque old bal- 
lad-tune of “ Jingling Geordie,” I 
thought the house would have come 
_ down, What pleased me as much as 
any thing, was to see the most popular 
poets of the time, who were thus a sort 
of out-done, enjoy the joke, and clap, 
and vocilerate, as zealously as any of us, 

This it would seem was the conclud- 
_ Ing performance, and I was still laugh- 
ing and clapping my hands in ecstacy, 
when I found a circle round me, poiite- 
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ly begging me te favor them with a 
stave or two. I was unluckily in high 
glee; and, oh ! Mr. North, how I long- 
ed for my Northumberland small-pipes, 
with ebony and silver drones, and ivory 
chanter! I felt as if I could have given 
them * Over the Border,” or * the Pea- 
cock follows the Hen,” with all the fire 
of Jaunie Allan, or Fitzmaurice himself. 
As I had owned myself a musician, 
however, they insisted upon my play- 


ing something, and forced an instru 
ment into my hands—but whether it 
was flute, clarionet, pipe, or whistle, I 
am sure I cannot tell, One imagines, 
in a dream, that one can do every thing 
—so I put it to my mouth, and produc- 
ed some notes of what Pope says is 
“ harmony not understood,” —that is to 
say, discord, 

Maugre the contortions of the coun- 
tenances around me, I was still perse- 
vering and getting from bad to worse, 
when suddenly a voice with a strong 
Scotch accent, and a tone of most irre- 
sistible humour, exclaimed, “ Lord safe 
our lungs—what a guse’s thrapple.” 
The whole assemblage burst out 4- 
laughing at this ejaculation of the shep~ 
herd, and I awoke in a cold sweat, with 
my tobacco-pipe in both bands, like a 
flute, and the candle just expiring io the 
socket, at a quarter to one in the morn- 
ing. Lam, &c. &e. &c. : 

Josiah SHurFLEeBOTHAM. 
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CORNUCOPIA 


OF LITERARY ——— AND REMARKABLE PACTS. 


From the English Sadiiitien, &e. December, 1890, 





ORIGINAL ANECDOTES. 
3 fae mother of Gray the poet, to 


whom he was indebted for that ed- 
ucation which elicited his brilliant tal- 
ents, seems to have been a. woman of 
most amiable character, and whose en- 
ergy supplied to the child that deficien- 
cy which the improvidence of bis other 
parent would have occasioned. 
The following exiract from a case 
submitted by Mrs, Gray to her lawyer, 
developes the disposition and the babits 
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of her husband in a light not the most 
favourable, while it awakens no com- 
mon sympathy and respect for herself, 

“ That she hath been no charge to the 
said Philip, and during all the suid time 
hath not only found herself in all man- 
ner.of apparel, but also for her children 
to the number of twelve, and most of 
the furniture of his house, and paying 
forty pounds a year for bis shop, almost 
providing evrry thing for her son whilst 
at Elon school, and now he is at Peter 


House, Cambridge. 
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“ Notwithstanding which, aimost ev- 
er since he bath hoon neve’, he bath 
used her in the most inhuman manner, 
by beating, kicking, punching, and with 
the most ee and abusive language: 
that she hath been in the utmost fear 
and danger of her life, and hath been 
obliged this last year to quit his bed 
and he with her sister, ‘his she was 
resolved to bear if possible, not to leave 
her shop of trade for the sake of her 
son, to he able to assist in the mainte- 
nance of him at the University since bis 
father won't,’ 

To the love and courage of this 
mother, Gray owed his lite when a 
child ; she ventured what few women 
are capable of, to open a vein with her 
own hand, and thus removed the par- 
oxysm arising from a fullness of blood, 
to which it ts said all her other children 
had fallen victims, -We need not won- 
der that Gray mentioned such a mother 
with a sigh. 

‘cscs 

The crew of the Atlantic transport 
anchoring at the Isle of Pines, 1791, 
Mr. Biwen and some sailors went on 
shore, and after having bartered with 
the natives and having cut some spars, 
the natives who had before appeared 
very friendly, would not ailow them to 
be carried off. Some spears were 
thrown, and the Auantic’s men got to 
their boat. The spears still being 
thrown, Mr. Bowen fired at the man 
who had thrown the first, and shot him: 
on his falling all the rest of the natives 
rau away, and hid themselves bebind 
the rocks, Still the affection of one of 
their women was much to be admired ; 
she came out to the wounded man, 
bound him with bandages of their cloth, 
and lifted him up from the ground.— 
Need we add that she was suffered to 
periormn this heroic and affectionate act 
without molestation—the enemies were 
Britons. 

chillies 

Lord George Germaine—latterly 
known by the title of Viscount Suck- 
ville—was tried on the charge of cow- 
ardice at the Baitle of Minden, in 1759. 
But be “2* no coward—his seeming 
want of activity wag ascribed to his 
jealousy of a superios officer who would 
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engross all the praise of the victory. 
Cumberland, who visited pace ee 
gives him a character for talent and vir- 
tue. Having mentioned him as an ex- 
cellent landlord, and steady friend of 
the poor, he adds a ludicrous account of 
his conduct, dictated by sincerity : 
“To his religious duties this Goop 
MAN was not only regularly but respect- 
fully attentive.—On the Sunday morn- 
ing he appeared in gala as if he was 
dressed for a drawing-room; he marche 
ed out his whole family in grand caval- 
cade to his purish-church, leaving only 
a centinel to watch the fires at home 
and mount guard upon the spits. His 
deportment in the House of Prayer was 
exemplary—and more in character of 
times past than of time present. He 
bad a way of standing up in sermon- 
time, for the purpose of reviewing the 
congregation and awing the idlers into 
decorum, that sever foiled to remind 
me of Sir Roger de Coverly at church, 
Sometimes, wheo he has been struck 
with passages in the discourse which he 
wished to point out to the audience as 


rules for moral practice worthy to be no- ° 


ticed, he would mark his approbation 
of them with such cheering nods and 
signals of assent to the preacher as were 
often more than my muscles could with- 
stand: but when, to the total overthrow 
of all gravity, in his zeal to encourage 
the efforts of a very young decluimer in 
the pulpit, I heard him cry out to the 
Rev, Mr. Henry Eatoff, in the middle 
of his sermon, * Well done, Harry — 
It was irresistible—suppression was out 
of my power. What made it more in- 
tolerably comic was—the unmoved sin- 
cerity of his manner, and bis surprise 
to find that any thing had passed that 
could provoke a laugh so out of time 
and place. He had nursed up with no 
small care and cost, in each of his 
parish-churehes, a corps of rustic psalin- 
singers, to whose performances he paid 
the greatest attention, rising up, and, 
with his eyes directed to the singing- 
gallery, marking time, which was sot 
always rigidiy adhered to; and once, 


when his ear, which was very correct, | 


had been tortured hy a tone most glare 
ingly discordant, he set his mark upon 
the culprit, by calling out to him: by 
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name, and loudly saying, ‘ Out of tune, 
Tom Baker! Now this faulty musi- 


cian, Tom Baker, happened to be his 


lordship’s butcher; but then, in order 
to set names and trades upon a par, 

‘om Butcher was bis lordship’s baker 
—which J observed to him was much 
such a reconcilement of cross partners 
as my illustrious friend George Faulk- 
ner hit upon, when, in his Dublin Jour- 
nal, he printed—* Erratum in our last 
—For His Grace the Duchess of Dor- 
set, read, Her Grace the Duke of Dor- 
set !’” 

MIRACLF. 

At the church of St. Gervais, in 
Paris, a mass called the Hoste enlevée, 
is performed every Friday. Respect- 
ing the origin of this custom, the fol- 
lowing curious story is related. A 
thief stole the vessel containing the 
host from the church of St. Gervais, 
On arriving near St Dennis, he opened 
the cup, when the host flew out and 
fluttered around him, without his being 
able to catch it. He was tried and con- 
demned, on the prosecution of the Ab- 
be of St Dennis, A lawsuit afterwards 
ensued between the Abbe and the Bish- 
op of Paris, respecting the possession of 
the miraculous host ; and it was finally 
agreed that it should be delivered up 


- to the curate of St. Gervais, who had 


consecrated it; but on the express con- 
dition that the mass above-mentioned 
should be regularly celebrated. 

a 


LUMLEY ae ELL, ESQ. 


The close of 1819, closed the sin- 
gular life of Lumley Kettlewell, of 
Clementhorpe, near Yorke, Ksq.— 
He died of wretched voluntary priva- 
tion, poverty, cold, filth, and personal 
neglect, in obscure lodgings in the 
street called the Pavement, (whither he 
had removed from his own house a lit- 
tle while before,) about seventy years 
of age. His fortune, manoers, and ed- 
ucation, bad. made. him a gentleman ; 


" but from some unaccountable bias in 


the middie of life, he renounced the 
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world, its comforts, pleasures, and hon- 
ours, for the life of a bermit. His per+ 
son was delicate, rather below the mid- 
die size, and capable of great exertion 
and activity. His countenance, singu- 
larly refined and scientific, reminded 
you ofa French Alchymist of the mid- 
die ages, His dress was mean, squalid, 
tattered, and composed of the most 
Opposite and incongruous garments ; 
sometimes a fur. cap with a ball-room 
coat, (bought at an old clothes’ shop) 


and hussar-boots ; at another vime a . 


high-crowned London hat, with a coat 
or jacket of oil-skin, finished off with 
the torn remains of Slack silk stockings, 
&c. His manners were polished, soft 
and gentlemanly, like those of Chester- 
field and the old court. Early in. life 
he shown in the sports of the field ; and 
he kept blood horsee and game dogs to 
the last ; but the former he invariably 
starved to death, or put such rough, 
crude, and strange provender* belore 


them, that they gradually declined into 


so low-a condition, that the ensuing 
winter never failed to terminate theit 
career, and their places were as regularly 
supplied by afresh stud. The dogs al- 
so were in such plight that they were 
scarcely able to go about in search of 
food in the shambles cr on the dung- 
bills, A fox was usually one of his in- 
mates, and he had Muscovy ducks, and 
a brown Maltese ass, of an uncom- 
mon size, wheih shared the fate of bis 
horses, dying for want of proper food, 
and warmth. All these animals inhab- 
ited the same howce with himself, and 
they were his only companions there ; 
for no mortal i, e. no human being, wee 
allowed to enter that mysterious | man- 
sion. ‘The front door was strongly bar- 
ricadoed within, and he always entered 
by the garden, which communicated 
with Clementhorpe Fields, and thence 
climbed up by a ladder into a small ap- 
erture that had once been a window. 
He did not sleep in a bed, but in a pot- 
ter’s crate filled with hay, into which 
he crept about 3 or 4 o'clock in the 
morning and came out again about noon 
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the following day. His money used 
to be laid about in bis window seats 
and on his tables, and, frum the grease 
it had contracted by its transient lodg- 
meat in his breeches pockets, the bank 
notes were once or twice devoured by 
rats. His own aliment was most 
strange and uninviting; vinegar and 
water his beverage; cock’s heads with 
their wattles and combs, baked on 
a pudding of bran and treacle, formed 
his most dainty dish, occasionally he 
treated himself with rabbits feet: he lik- 
ed tea and coffee, but these were ine 
dulgences too great forevery day. He 
read and wrote at all hours not occupi- 
ed with the care of the aforesaid nu- 
merous domestic animals, and with what 
he called the sports of the field. His 
Integrity was spotless ; his word at all 
times being equal to other men’s bonds, 
His religion was. what is commonly un- 
derstood by the “religion of nature ;’ 

he attended no place ‘of worship ; nor 


. would he without great effort and much 


reluctance, vote at the city and county 
elections. But when he did, it was al- 
ways in support of the candidate most 
favourable to the cause and rights of the 
people. ‘ Never vote for the ministe- 
rial members,” he used to say, “the 
King and the great men will always 
take care of themselves,” .He used to 
carry about with hima large sponge, 
and on long walks or rides he would 
now and then stop, dip the sponge in 
water and soak the top of his head with 
it, saying it refreshed him far more than 
food or wine. He admitted no visitor 
whatever at his owa house; but some- 
times went himself to see any person of 
whose genius or eccentricity he had con- 
ceived an interesting opinion ; and he 
liked on these visits to be treated with 
a cup of tea or coffee, books, and a pen 
and ink ; he then sat down close to the 
fire, rested his etoow on his knee, and, 

almost in a double posture, would read 
till morning, or make extracts of pas- 
sages peculiarly striking to him. His 
favourite subjects were the pedigree of 
Blood-horses, the writings of Free- 
thinkers, Chemistry, and Natural His- 
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Bonpland, the naturalist, and the fel- 
low-traveller of Humboldt, has establish- 
ed himself with his family, at Buenos 
Ayres. He is at present engaged io 
laying out a garden, in which are many 
curious and interesting plants, He has 
discovered a plant in the river containing 
a large quantity of tannin, with which 
he proposes forming an establishment 
on the Harana for the tanning of leath- 
er, which he expects will be very sont 
abie to him. 


on ETO 


AN ODE TO SNUGNESS. 


Goddess ! T hail thy placid air, 

Thy neat attire, thy moderate cheer: 

The light of freedom calmly gleams 

From thy blue eyes, and plainly secias 

To mark thee of celestiai breed, 

Unknown tocarthly cares which lead 

To noise and nothing. Blessmy lot, 

And be my patron—I ask not 

For gifts that greedy worldlings prize, 

But for that calm repose which lies 

Within thy breast : not that which dwells 

In culd and damp monastic cells, 

To sooth the friar and his cloister, 

Or his dull cousin, the rock oyster ; 

Nor that, which nesthng in a rug, 

Beatifies a flea or bug; 

But what, I saf+ly may aver, 

Becomes a truc philosopher, 

Who is not one step more inclin’d 

To seek « distance from his kind, 

Than what may guarantee his life 

From worldly cares and worldly strife. 
RII cn 


GANG OF GIPSEY3, HORSE-STEALERS, 
AND MURDERFRS. 


On Thursday afternoon, the Sth of 
October, 1820, a basket was received 
at Maidstone prison by the carrier from 
‘Tunbridge-wells, addressed to William 
Greenstreet, or Greentrees, On open- 
ing it, the contents proved to be some 
clothes, some cheese, a piece of bacon, 
and a boiled plum-pudding, apples, 
onions, &c. Itso bappened that when 
the basket was opened Geeenstreet and 
all the other prisoners had just done 
dinner, (Gireenstreet ate some of the 
pudding, and he offered some to his fel- 
low-prisoners, but they all declined ac- 
cepting of any, except one, of the name 
of Hearn. In a very short time after 
they had partakea of the pudding, 


Greenstreet and Hearn were both taken 


extremely ill, and vo doubt was enier- 
tained but that their sudden illness pro- 
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ceeded from poison, They continued 
in a most dreadful state till both ex- 
pired, 
that the plum-pudding contained 
poison, it was analysed, when it was 
found to contain a large quantity of 
arsenic, supposed to be an ounce. 

On Greenstreet being informed that 
he had taken poison in the pudding, he 
expressed bimself as having no doubt 
but that it had heen done by a man of 
the name of Proudly, who was con- 
nected with a desperate gang of gipsies. 
Previous to expiring, he made all the 
atonement to society he could by a con- 
fession of all the robberies he knew of 
to a magistrate, 

Great exertions were made in the 
country to trace out the perpetrators of 
the horrible deed, but no trace could 
elfectually be made as to its planners 
and executors, In consequence of the 
application to the Bowestreet. magis- 
trates, on the 17th of October, Laven- 
der and Bishop were despatched to 
Maidstone, ‘Mhey ascertained, beyond 
a doubt, that the basket and its contents 
had not been sent by Greenstreet’s wile, 
or any of his relations or friends at 
Rowland-castle, as the direction on it 
purported to be, but that the arsenic 
was bought and put in the plum-pud- 
ding at ‘Tunbridge-wells, though there 
was no direct proof of it. All the arti- 
cles which were in the basket were pur- 
chased by gipsy-women at Tunbridge- 
wells, and the direction on the basket 
was written by a female servant resid- 
ing there, at the particular request of a 
gipsy-woman. 

On the 6th ult. Lavender learning 
that a number of gipsies resorted to 
Romeey fair, which was held there on 
that day, he went there, his great object 
being to apprehend Proudly, the gipsy, 
who is charged with horse-stealing and 
murder, Accompanied only by a con- 
stable, as they were proceeding 
through a lane, two men on horseback 
approached them, and fortunately, just 
as they came up to them, they stopped 
their horses to speak to a man who itad 
called to them to ask a question ; when 
Lavender having no doubt but that 
one of the men waa Proudly, he seized 


him. Lavender proved right in his con- 
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jecture as to its being Proudly, who re- 
sisted and probably a more desperate 
rencontre never took place, except with 
fire-arms and deadly weapons; he 
kicked and plunged, and made every 
possible resistance, and nearly ac- 
complished the object he had in view, 
of stripping himself naked, when it is 
almost impossible to hold a person by 
any means; he got off nearly all luis 
clothes. Lavender with the greatest 
difficulty handcuffed him. In the con 
flict Lavender received several severe 
bruises. The man who was riding 
in company with Proudley proved 
to be the brother of Hughes, who was 
the first taken into custody of the gang 
charged with horse-stealing. 

Another very material actor in the 
diabolical plot was wanted, viz. the 
woman who made the plum-pudding, 
and put the poison in it; and, suspect- 
ing she was with a gang of gipsies who 
were encamped, and resorted to Buck- 
inghamshire and Hertfordshire, the Of- 
ficer, since the 17th ult. has been ia 
pursuit of all the gipsies he could bear 
of. On Monday night he was so for~ 
tunate as to meet with the woman, call~ 
ing herself Mary Baker, encamped with 
an o!d nan and woman, and some gipsy 
children, about three miles, on the 
Wendover road, from Chesham ; the 
old man and woman are supposed to be 
the father and mother of Hughes, 

Lavender took the woman before the 
bench of magistrates at Berkhaimstead, 
who ordered her to be taken before the 
macistrates at Maidstone ; and on Wed~ 
nesday Lavender removed her from 
London to Maidstone. - 

FASHION ! 

“ Every thing is reversed from form- 
er times,” says the Juurnal des. Modes, 
“in the male attire. They formerly 
wore large coats and tight breeches— 
now they wear wide pantaloons and 
tight coats. Formerly they were boot- 
ed up to the knees and shod with iron— 
now they wear only half-boots, the 
soles of which are as soft as gloves, 
Formerly they wore black waistcoats 
and white frills—now they wear white 
‘waistcoats and black cravuata, which are 
made-to fall low down, and form a irill.” 
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499 Varielies—Origin of Cards. 


ORIGIN OF CARDS. | 

The following account of the origin 
of Cards, translated from the French, 
may be wortby a place in your Maga- 
zine. 

About the year 1390 cards were in- 
vented to divert Charles VI. then King 
of France, who was fallea into a mel- 
ancholy disposition. 

That they were not in use before, 
appears highly probable. Ist. Because 
no cards are to be seen In any painting, 
sculpture, tapestry, &c. more antient 
than the preceding period, but are rep- 
resented in .aany works of ingenuity 
since that age. 

Qdly. No prohibitions relative to 
cards by the King’s edicts, are mention- 
ed, although some few years before, a 
most severe one was published, forbid- 
ding by name, all manner of sports and 
pastimes, in order that the subjects 
might excercise themselves in shouting 
with bows and arrows, and be in a 
condition to oppose the English. Now 
it is not to be presumed, that so luring 
a game as cords would have been omit- 
ted in the enumeration, had they been 
in use, 

3dly. In all the ecclesiastical canons 
prior to the said time, there occurs no 
mention of cards; although twenty 
years after that date, ecard playing was 
interdicted the clergy, by a Guallican 
Synod. About the same time is found 
in the Account Book of the King’sCot- 
ferer the following charge, “ paid fora 
pack of painted leaves bought tor the 
King’s amusement, 3 livres.” Printing 
and stamping being then not discovered, 
thecards were painted,which made them 
so dear. Thence, in the above syno- 


dical canons, they. are called pagilla 


pict, painted little leaves, 
4thly. About thirty years after this 


“came a severe edict against cards in 


France and another by the Duke of Sa- 
voy ; only permitting the ladies this pas- 
time, pro spinults, for pins and needles, 

Of their design.—T he inventor pro- 
posed by the figures of the four suits, or 
colours, as the French call them, to 
represent the four states, or chee of 
men io the kingdom. 

By the Caesars (hearts) are meant the 
Gens du Cheur, choir men, or ecclesi- 
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astics; and therefore the Spaniards, 


who certainly received the use of cards © 


from the French, have copas or chali- 
ces instead of hearts, 

The nobility or prime military part 
of the Kingdom, are represented by the 
ends or points of lances, or pikes, and 
Our ignorance of the meaning or resein- 
hlance of the figure induced us to ceil 
them spades, “The Spaniards have es- 
pades (words) in lieu of pikes, which is 
of similar import, 

By diamonds, are designed the order 
of citizens, merchants and tradesmen, 
carreaux (square stone tiles or the like.) 
Tue Spaniards have a coin dinerus, 
which anawers to it, and the Dutch 
callthe French word curraux, stieneen, 
stones and diamonds from the form. 

Treste the trefoil leaf or clover grass 
(corruptly called clubs) alludes to the 
hasbandmen and peasants. How this 
suit came to be called clubs is not ex- 
plained, unless, borrowing the game 
from the Spaniards, who have buslos 
(staves or clubs) instead of the trefoil, 
we gave the Spanish signification to the 
French figure. 

The history of the fonr Kings, which 
the French in drollery sometimes call 
the cards, is David, Alexander, C esar, 
and Charles (which names were then, 
and stul!l are on the French cards.)— 
These respectable names represent the 
the four celebrated Monarchs of the 


Jews, Greeks, Romans, and Franks une . 


der Charlemagne. 

By the Queens are intended Argine, 
Esther, Judith, and Pallas (names re- 
tained in the French cards,) typical of 
birth, piety, fortitude, and wisdom, the 


qualifications residing in each person, - 


Argine is an anagram for —" 
queen by descent. 

By the knaves were designed the ser- 
vants to knights (for knaves originally 
meant only servant; and in an old 
translation of the Bible,St Paul is called 
the knave of Christ) but French pages 
and valets, now indiscriminately used. 
by various orders of persons, were fore. 
merly only allowed to persons of quali- 
ty, esquires (escuiers) sheild or armour 
bearers, 

Others fancy that the knights theme 
selves were designed by those cards, 
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because Hogier, and Lahire, two names 
on the French cards, were famous 
Knights at the time cards were sup_os- 
ed to be invented. Md 

On Wednesday, the 27th ult. the 
wife of a butcher, named Spencer, re- 
siding at Gale near Hawes, Wensley- 
dale, Yorkshire, while preparing some 
boited potatoes for dinner, cut off a 
part of one and ate it; when she dis- 
covered a small black spot on the re- 
maining part; and on her applying a 
knife to take it out, she found the pota- 
toe hollow in the middle, and a lizard 
nearly four inches long concealed in it, 
but without any apparent orifice by 
which it could have introduced itself. 
The circumstance was not much noticed 
at the time, but in about two hours she 
became alarmingly ill, with all the usual 
symptoms of being poisoned ; and con- 
tinued so till about ten o'clock at night, 
when (having previously taken an emet- 
ic) she gradually recovered, and is now 
perfectly well. Provincial paper. 

For the last two years the market 
gardeners, farmers, and others, of Kent 
and Surrey, have had their borses’ tails 
and manes cut off in the night time,and 
carried off.---The practice at length 
got to such a pitch, that meetings of the 
sullerers were held, to devise some 
means by which they might be enabled 
to protect themselves against the visits 
of this midnight marauder, and it, was 
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agreed upon to enter into subscriptions, 
and employ men to watch the paddocks 
all night; but all in vain---the noctur- 
nal thief still carried on a flourishing 
trade in borse hair. A short time ago, 
a grazier near Brixton, well nigh caught 
the thief, but he escaped, although not 
before the farmer obtained such a view 
of his person as would enable him to 
swear to him; anda few nights back 
he was taken in a field in Kent, with a 


sack on his shoulder, containing the ie 


stolen property. He was recognised to 
be a cheap hair manufacturer, and was 
brought before Mr. Mason, one of the 
Magistrates of Greenwich, by whom he 
was fully committed. There are two 
indictments against the fellow, and the 
Society of Farmers have entered into 
a subscription to prosecute him at their 


joint expence. 
es 
The Odes and other Poems of Henry Neele 
in which the public have been so favourably 
introduced in the Winter Evenings of Dr. 
Drake, are reprinting with additions. 


We have had the satisfaction to receive 
notice of the formation of nearly seventy 
Magazine Societies ; and we hope the pub- 
lication of the plan of the Dorking Society,* 
will be the means of adding to their number, 
and aX - them over the United King- 
dom. We have lately heard of a single 
town of 15,000 inhabitants having formed ten 
of these Societies. . 


* This society subscribed for about twelve differ- 
ent popular Magazines, appointed a seeretary whe 
kept the subscribers names ina book and delivered 
the numbers a» received to the members agreeably 
to an Order of Circulation previously agreed on, 
each member keeping the Magazine fora specified 
number of days, and then forwarding ut te the ment 
member on the list, &c. 
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POETRY. 





Theedore Kirner’s Prayer during the Battle, 
composed ahout an hour before his death 3 
and beautifully set to music by Himmel. 


(Translated by a Foreigner.) 


Father, to Thee I pray ! 
Dreadful surrounds me the roaring of battle; 
Aweful’s the destruction of raging metal 3 
Disposer of fate, I pray to thee, 
Father, thou guide me ! 


Father thou guide me !. 
Guide me to victory or to my tomb; 
Lerd ; from thy hands I accept my doom | 
* God, as thou wilt, so conduct me, 


God, still I praise thee ! 
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God, still I praise thee ; 
As well iu the rustling of leaves that are falling, 
Asin the surrounding thunder appalling, 
Thou fountain of bliss, Isee thee; 
Father, thou biess me ! 


Father thou bless me! 
In thine own hands I now lay my fate, 
Thou may'st now take it—thou gav’st it of late 
For living, for dying, Ob ! bless me, 
Father, I praise thee | 


Father I praise thee ! 


‘We do not contend for ambitioa, oh Lord ! 


What's sacred to all, we defend with our sword. 
Thus victorious, or dying I praise thee, 
Ged, to thee I commend me ! 
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. God ta thee I commend me! 
‘When paie death now soon shall sit on my brow 5 
When my corned veins fur my country shall flow, 
‘To thee, oh God! Obedience I vew, 
Father, thou bicss me now ! 


me 


SONNET. 


There's a language that’s mute, there's a silence that 
speaks, 
There is something that cannot be told, 
There are words that can only be read on the cheeks, 
And thoughts but the eyes can unfold. 


There's a look so expressive, so timid,so kind, 
So conscious, so quick to impart ; 

Tho’ dumb, in an instant it speaks out the mind, 
And strnkes in an instant the heart. 


This eloquent silence, this converse of soul, 


In vain we attempt tosuppruss: 
More prompt it appears from the wish to controul, 


More apt the fond truth to express. 


And oh. the delights in the features that shine, 


The raptures the bosom that} melt, 
When blest with each other this converse divine 
Is mutually spoken and felt! 


eames 


AN EXILE’S DREAM. - 


- SWEET Dream! to my pillow return, 


The heart-weary wanderer cheer ! 
Redrem from the mouldering urn 
The treasures to Memory dear. 


Methought I awoke on the hill 
Where oft in my boyhood I slept ; 

The leaf of the aspen was still— 
My dog to my pillow had crept. 


The moon on my kindred's abode 
Shoue bright as in Midsummer's eve, 
When I sprang o'er the dew-sprinkled road, 
The kisses of peace to recvive, 


Joy lighted the white-column'd hall ; 
Love smil’d on the steps of the door; 
While Revelry woke at the call 
Of ber who shall waken no more ! 


The woodbine hang gay o'er the thatch, 
Now sunk with the wrecks of the wave: — 


- And I saw onthe half-open'd latch 


The hand that is dust in the grave! 


The corn-reapers sang on the hill 
Where now the wild wood-pigeon cries ; 
How blithe was the hum of the mill 
Where lonely the winter-wind nghs ! 


Blest land !—shall I view thee no more ? 
Shall my feet never press thee again ? 

But Fancy thy charms shall restore, 
For me they uafaded crema. 
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Thy dome may be silent and cold, 
But Memory claims it ber owni= 
The ruin J cannot behold 
To me shall be ever anknown, , 


Thy groves may be Ieafless and shorn, 
Yet Fancy still pictures their prime ; 

Shefhears not thy foresters mourn, 
She sees not the winter of Time. 


The axeof the stranger has laid 
My bow’r of lov’d eclantine low, 

But Memory visits their shade— 
Still, still in her Eden they grow. 


The faces Llov‘d in their bioom 

All faded and furrow'd may be ; 

The hearts may be cold in the tomb 
That bounded in gladness with me ; 


But I shall not behold their decay, 

Nor tread on the turf where they sleep, 
Norsee round their mou ld’ring c!ay 

The worm of the sepulchre creep. 


No—still I will beckon them near, 
While through the dim valley I roam— 


Their voices at midnight I hear-- 3 
They call the poor wandercr home. ( 


Belov'd |~ye assemble there still, 


The home of a Father ye share— 
My path may be dreary and chill, 
But soon ye shall weicome me there ! Ve 


ae GE oe 


THE EVENING HOUR. 


By Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson. 


‘This is the hour when memory wakes 
Visions of joys that could not last ;— 
Thicis the hour when funcy takes 

A survey of the past! 


. She brings before the pensive mind 


The hallow'd scenes of earlier yearn ; 
And frends who long have been consign'd ° 
To silence and to tears! 


The few we liked—the ene we loved~ t | 

A eacred band !—come steating on ; \ 

And many a form far hence remov'd, 
And many a pleasure gone | 


Friendships that now in death are hush'd ; 

And young affection’s broken chain; 

And hopes that fate too quickly crush'd, 
In memory bloom again ! 


Yew watch the fading gleams of day, 
But muse on hopes has quickly own; ‘ 
Tint after tint, they died away, 

Till all at last were gone ! 


This is the hour when fancy wreaths 

Her spells round joys that could not last} 

This is the hour when memory breathes 
A aigh te pleasures past ! 


END OF VOL. 8. 
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